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Save 50% to 60% in Time and Labor 
at the Stuffing Bench 








One man and a 


Patented 


Ip CASING APPLIER 


does the work of two men without it! 








ERE is a device that not only 

speeds up your production but 
makes the most tedious work at the 
stuffing bench the simplest and 
easiest. 


Pays for itself in 
a very short while 





The patented Casing Applier draws 
the casing on the stuffing tube 
without tearing the casing or tiring 
the operator. Hundreds now in use 
by prominent, successful sausage 
makers. 











For Complete Information 
and List of Users — write 


JOHR E. SMITHS SORS CO. 

















BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Light as down 
. yet permanent 








The great success and nationwide use of Dry-Zero 





has been due to its extremely light weight combined with 





unusual efficiency. But these two qualities alone are Because of the extremely high efficiency and 
light weight of Dry-Zero —— —o 
not enough. And Dry-Zero fortunately includes another Roca Sey co Wen Meenas cee. 
; ; A i tion. This photograph shows members of 
— permanence — which in the final analysis is most the party erecting one of the houses. 
Admiral Byrd is again using Dry-Zero on 

important. his present expedition. 


Often in overhauling trucks insulated with Dry- 
Zero, which may be four or five years old, the Dry-Zero 
has been put right back in the body and used over again. 

Dry-Zero Blanket weighs only 15-l00ths of a pound 
per board foot. Its conductivity is 0.24 b.t.u. It will out- 
last the truck itself. 

Write to Dry-Zero for full information about insu- 
lating your trucks. Dry-Zero Corporation, Merchandise 


Mart, Chicago. Canadian Office, 687 Broadview Avenue, 





Toronto. 


A partial view of the instrument board in 
the famous Dry-Zero Laboratory where 
Dry-Zero is subjected to the most rigorous 
tests and where new knowledge about re- 
frigeration is continually being developed. 


¢ 

hk , 
Rath’s Carries big load 
BLA c KH AW K H AM J Rath Packing Com- 
SSERERARARRA SERRA EE EERE OS EEE EE EE ' J re . ee et go 
, ' purchased this jo 
Jrom the Land OCorn - from Highway Trail- 
) er. It weighs only 
1,600 Ibs., but carries 
a payload of 6,500 Ibs. 
of boxed meats. Light 
weight Dry-Zero Seal- 
pad 2% inches thick 
helps to cut down dead 
weight. 


DRY ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT TRUCK INSULANT KNOWN 

















Ask a good truck builder 
about Dry-Zero 
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ADELMANN Ham 
Bollers are made of 
Cast Aluminum, Tinned 
Steel, Monel Metal and 
Nirosta (Stainless) 








Ham Boiler Washer. 
Thorough — speedy — 
easy washing. Cleans 
any size or shape 
quickly and econom- 




















Steel. 10 styles, 77 ically. 


sizes. 















All “STAR”’ 
Performers for the 
HAM BOILING 
and SAUSAGE 
Departments 


ADELMANN 
“The Kind Your Ham Maker Prefers” 


Luxury Loaf Containers, 
famous for fine meat loaves, 
used with Viskings to pro- 
duce Blood and Tongue 
Sausage, Head Cheese, 


This Prest-Rite Mold per- 
mits use of a casing. Adap- 
table for Liver Cheese, 






Head Cheese, Tongue and 
Ham Bologna, etc. 2 sizes. 






Pressed Corned Beef, etc. 
5 sizes. 












B OILER CO RPORATION Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd. Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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MARVELOUS SALT GOODNESS 
you can thank 
this PROCES 
















\ \ E do not believe there is any better salt than salt 
made by the Alberger Process —a process exclusive 
to Diamond Crystal Salt. Men who know salt agree 
with us, for to them the process has long been recog- Wiabeiiniatn, ins ania | 
nized as the standard of perfection in salt. ueeneuns tn Pubery | 


To them it is the guarantee of a uniform salt which UNIFORM IN DRYNESS 


will always assure them of dependable results. UNIFORM IN SOLUBILITY | 
UNIFORM IN SCREEN ANALYSIS | 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) UNIFORM IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS | 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. UNIFORM IN CHARACTER OF FLAKE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 





#* Made by the exclusive Alberger Process, 
Diamond Crystal Salt is flaked, and — 
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largely due to the fact that they are 
| built in many sizes to suit the individual 


| has it been possible to turn out hogs 
| Cleaned as thoroly and at as low a cost, 
as at the present time. No. 120 “BOSS” Dehairer 








PRE-EMINENT 











“BABY BOSS” Hog Dehairer 
With Hand Operated Throwin and Throwout. 
Will handle up to 70 hogs per hour. 


“BOSS” Grate Dehairer 
With Power Hog Throwin and Throwout. 
Capacity: 60 to 120 hogs per hour. 


The success of “BOSS” Dehairers is 


requirements of the hog slaughtering 
department. 


They are furnished in capacities of 25 
to 750 hogs per hour and to clean shoats 
as well as the heaviest hogs. 


In addition to those illustrated, we 
also furnish our “BOSS” U and Jumbo 
Dehairers, built for the larger size 
plants. 

“BOSS” Hog Killing Outfits have been 
developed to the point that never before 





, Has 2 Shafts with Flexible Belt Scrapers 
Let us show you! Capacity: 150 hogs per hour. 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 S. Halsted St. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, — 1972-2008 Central Ave., 
Chicago, Llinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher 








for assembling and sealing 


BLISS BOXES 


and Regular Slotted Containers 


The New BLISS Power Lift Top Stitcher is equipped with 
power-driven work-table operated by a balanced foot pedal in 
front of machine. Table is raised or lowered at a speed of 12 
inches per second. Table automatically stops at right position 
for stitching of Box. At low position 
table can be adjusted to height of your 
conveyor. Operator can stitch many 
more cases per day than by the old 
method, and with a minimum of phys- 
ical effort. 


The Bliss Combination Box and 
Bottom Stitcher meets the demand for 
a single unit capable of assembling 
Bliss No. 4 Boxes and one-piece 
Slotted Containers. It combines in 
one unit a box and bottom stitcher, 
the box arm being of the folding type 
and the post removable. 

















Full information regarding these two 
machines will be gladly furnished. 





Dexter Folder Company 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery for 
All Types of Fibre Containers 


CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
117 W. Harrison 8t. 185 Summer St. 2082 Ry. Ex. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND 
5th & Chestnut Sts. 1931 E. 6lst St. H. W. Brintnall Co. 


51 Clementina 8t. 





Box and Bottom Stitcher 














SIX SOUND REASONS 





|. Closer control of temper- 
ature because of positive 


cold air circulation. 


2. No moisture condensa- 
tion on walls or ceiling of 


cooling room 
g 


3. Very rapid cooling—sav- 


ing time and operating cost 


4. Marked reduction in first 
cost—less equipment needed 
—simple, inexpensive instal- 


lation 


a Large saving in cost of Brine Spray Unitherm Cooler installed in sausage finish cooling room. 


cold storage room construc- 
tion—height of room reduced since no space needed for 


overhead bunkers 











Write for Bulletin 77, which gives full details. CLARAGE 
FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


6. Low maintenance, and 
100% salvage value due to 
mobility of units. 


These modern Clarage 
Unitherm Coolers merit 
your investigation. We can 
show you improved per- 
formance against any type 
of bunker or wall coil instal- 
lation, and we can save you 
money. Units are available 
in fin surface and brine spray 
types, and in sizes to meet 
any cooling or refrigeration 


requirement. 





CLARAGE 


UNITHERM UNIT COOLERS 
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KOHRS PACKING COMPANY Enters 


New Field wih INTERNATIONAL Trucks 


Exclusive Pork Packer of Davenport, Ia., Speeds 
Crown Brand Pork Products Direct to Retailers 
in Modern 13-ton Refrigerated Units 


CLEANER 


MEATS, 


T IS not an accident that Kohrs Packing 

Company, Davenport, Ia., is known as the 
largest exclusive pork packer in the middle 
west. This prominence has been gained by 
concentrating on high-grade pork products and 
high-grade service to the meat trade. When- 
ever changing times have called for changes in 
distribution methods, Kohrs has always been 
quick to respond. 


In line with this progressive policy Kohrs 
has branched out with an organization of sales- 
men who cover regular routes daily, taking 
orders and delivering Crown Brand meats and 
other pork products as they go. These men are 
well equipped for their task — they ride in at- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





tractive new 114-ton Model B-3 Internationals, 
fitted with glossy 9-foot panel bodies. 


Back of Kohrs’ International Trucks stands 
the completely equipped International Har- 
vester service station, down the street only a 
few blocks from the packing plant. And where- 
ever the Kohrs’ trucks may go, International 
service will still be nearby, for there are 201 
Company-owned International Harvester serv- 
ice stations in the United States and Canada. 


Let these fine trucks and this extraordinary 
service organization serve you as they serve so 
many others. Truck sizes range from 14-ton to 
7¥%-ton. Full details will be sent on request. 





Chicago, Illinois 


Ds pei a lee 
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“MY INSULATION CAN’T BE HEAVY!”’ 


MR. THRIFT T. CORK 


Represented in the anatomy of 
Thrift T. Cork are straight pipe 
covering, cork lagging, and co:ers 
Sor flanges, tees, and screwed ells. 


ORK consists of microscopic dead-air cells, each 

sealed from its neighbor. That’s why it’s so light. 
And that’s why it’s such an efficient insulator. Those 
tiny air cells provide a high resistance to the passage of 
heat. U. S. Bureau of Standard tests show the heat con- 
ductivity of Armstrong’s Standard Corkboard is .304 
B. t. u. per square foot, per inch thickness, per degree 
Fahrenheit temperature difference, per hour. 

But laboratory tests do not tell the whole story. Per- 
formance under actual service conditions is vitally im- 
portant. Armstrong’s Corkboard retains its insulating 
value for years under the severe conditions encountered 
in cold storage work. Armstrong’s Super-Service Cork- 
board is sealed on both faces of the board at the factory 
with a coating that makes it impervious to air and mois- 
ture infiltration. For information and advice on 


insulation problems write to Armstrong Cork and mn 
Insulation Co., 952 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 


CORKBOARD INSULATION FOR ALL COLD ROOMS 











It's the Best 


“It's got the quality—the Bemis peo- 
ple give you exceptional service—and 
their prices cre right. You won't make 
a mistake buying Bemis Stockinette!” 


Use Bemis Stockinette for your Hams, 
Beef and Veal Cuts, Whole Spring 
Lambs, Franks, Pork Loins, etc.— it will 
make them more attractive, more sani- 
tary, more salable. 


@ 


Write Today for 
Samples and Prices 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street, St. Louis 


1858 7FSTH ANNIVERSARY _ 1933 


January 27, 1934, 


“Bemis Stockinette? 


We've Ever Used!" 
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PRAGUE POWDE 


Made Under Griffith’s Process Patents 


A CURING CRYSTAL—NOT 
A MECHANICAL MIXTURE 


It has been the HOPE of THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES for 
many years to PRODUCE a PERFECT HOMOGENEOUS SOLID 
“CURING COMPOUND” 


A UNIFIED UNIT 


All the curing elements combined in a dry invisible crystal, a firm physical union. When 
wet, it dissolves quickly, creating a lasting bloom on the lean of the meats, leaving no bit- 
terness like Nitrate and no burning like Nitrite. After long and diligent research we have 





created this “perfect curing unit,” molecular in construction and then dried to microscopic 
crystal units. 


“PRAGUE POWDER” comes from a strong ham pickle. This pickle is boiled until it 
takes on an aged action, and forced as “wet pickle” in “fine form” thru a drying process, 
causing total drying in the fraction of a second. A drop of pickle becomes a speck of dry 
“PRAGUE POWDER” and comes out in a soft snow-like form which looks like snow, is 


light, and dissolves like snow. 


“PRAGUE POWDER’ is a new substance, a new curing unit. The total ingredients have 
been changed into a single unit — a color unit — a soft “curing compound.” 


“PRAGUE POWDER” is a practical curing unit with full power of deep penetration and 
color fixation. 


“PRAGUE POWDER?” is packed in distinctive plainly labeled drums. The instructions 
for use are on a printed card in every drum. Our drums can be recognized easily as a 
“Griffith Product.” If you are using Prague Salt — you may ask for drums “PRAGUE 
POWDER” and receive it in place of the sacks. 





1 THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 W. 37th ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Meets B. A. I. Requirements 
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with Changeable Blades 


Many have asked us how we have been able to con- 
stantly increase our sales, in spite of current busi- 
ness conditions. The answer is simple—SOUND 
ECONOMY is no longer something men talk about. 
It is something that all the large packers and thous- 
ands of sausage manufacturers have learned through 
PRACTICE; namely, that it is SOUND ECONOMY 
to use the C. D. Angle Hole Reversible Grinder 
Plates and O. K. Knives with Changeable Blades. 


Do not delay. Send today for price list information. 


January 27, 1934, 


Practice SOUND ECONOMY by using 
C. D. Angle-Hole Reversible Grinder Plates and O. K. Knives 
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TRADE MARK 


| O-K 


TRADE MARK 











THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 








2021 Grace Street 


Chas. W. Dieckmann, "Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 








The Man Who Knows 


—_— = 





USE NEVERFAIL! 


The Perfect Cure 











The Man You Know 
Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen, Won- 
der Pork Sausage 
Seasonings. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


It’s been a trying time 
for makers who re- 
fused to haul down 
the flag of quality. 
They have stood by 
and seen “SHODDY” 
King for - a - day — 
But now that QUAL- 
ITY is on the throne 
again, VALUE is 
STILL KING. 


“BUY the BEST 
IGNORE the REST” 


Join the LYONE Parade and make 

the Finest Sausage ever made with 

H. J. MAYER NEW DEAL 
LYONE SEASONING 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Office: 
Windsor, Ont. 


bd 














ASK OUR SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT! 


To save money on stockinette, 
consult the Wynantskill Serv- 
ice Department. Special prob- 
lems of stockinette processing 
are gladly solved at no cost to 
you, and the recommendations 
of Wynantskill service men 
may be had without obligation. 
You get the benefit of 26 years 
experience at no cost—experi- 
ence that can help you cut 
stockinette costs! 


Write for details 
BEEF — HAM — SHEEP 
LAMB—BACON—FRANK 

and CALF BAGS 





HAM BAGS 


Made in all styles, to 
fit any smoked meat 
cut from the smallest 
butt to the largest 
ham. They improve 
the appearance, qual- 
ity and flavor of the 
product; reduce shrink 
greatly! Lowest prices 
obtainable, quality con- 
sidered. 








Write for Samples 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


TROY 
e NY. 


Fred K. Higbie 
417 8S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Represented by Jos, W. 
E. V. Blackmun, Jr. 131 W. Oakdale Ave.: 


213 Rockefeller Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
E. J. Donahue C. M. Ardizzoni 
47 Rossmore Road 9942—4I1st Ave. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L. L., N. Y. 


Glenside, Pa. 
W. J. Newman 
1005 Pearl St. 

Alameda, Calif. 




















CALVERT 


HERE’S PROOF OF SAVINGS MADE! 





The figures at the right are the result of 











actual tests made in a representative small 
plant. One girl with a CALVERT Bacon 
Skinner worked in competition with five 
good butchers. In four days, she more than 
equalled the entire weekly production of the 
five men, besides producing a far superior 
product, with less waste fat. If you slice 
500 Ibs. of bacon per week you need this 
machine to cut costs. Write! 





DATA 

Salaries of 6 butchers 

($30 each) .._....... $150.00 
Salary of girl 

(Four days) ..$12.00 
Interest and de- 

preciation on 

machine ..... -50 





12.50 


WEEKLY SAVING. ..$137.50 
Savings alone pay for machine 
in less than three weeks! 











THE CALVERT MACHINE CO. ‘3.5 eta 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 




















Change in Specifications for Wrappers 
for Federal Emergency Relief Pork 


New specifications on these wrappers read: 


“Each piece of pork shall be wrapped in one sheet of 


Kraft paper, 30 lb. basis waxed to 40 lb. as an inner 
wrapper, and one sheet of unwaxed Northern Kraft paper 
30 lb. basis for smoked meat and 40 lb. basis for dry salt 
meat as an outer wrapper, or in two or more sheets of 


other grades of paper which in the opinion of the B.A.I. 


Inspector are of equivalent quality and suitable for the 


purpose. 


... Each package must be labeled, stamped or 


printed with the Government legend.” 


Cheaper to Use Printed Outside 
Wrapper Than to Label or 
Stamp Packages 

H. P. Smith Paper Company will again fur- 
nish the outer wrapper printed with the ap- 
proved Government legend. A comparison of 
price for PLAIN Northern Kraft with our 
price for PRINTED Northern Kraft will be 
convincing proof that you cannot afford to 
either label or stamp these packages. 


Sheets Furnished Separately 
or Interleaved 
Paper specified may be purchased either 


separately or INTERLEAVED, that is, with 
alternate sheets of the two papers all in one 

















1130 West 37th Street 


bundle so that the wrapper need concern him- 
self with but one stack of wrapping paper 
instead of two. The INTERLEAVED method 
has been found very satisfactory in the saving 
of both time and labor, by a number of 
Packers. 


Buy Paper from Source Fully 
Experienced with Government Orders 


H. P. Smith Paper Company has furnished 
such a large portion of the wrappers used on 
previous Government orders that we feel our 
experience will be quite valuable to you in 
filling orders for this new allotment. You are 
assured that all Government specifications, 
relating to paper, waxing and legend will be 
followed to the letter. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 
H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE DO OUR PaRT 
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ontrast~ 


1. Wasteful — Untidy — Unsanitary 


2. Economical — Neat — Sanitary 


The thin wafers of bar soap in the public wash- 
rooms usually are discarded — that’s sheer 
waste. Also, they cause an untidy, messy looking 
washroom and should be abolished. Powdered 
FLOTILLA Soap, in the new sanitary dispensers, 
prevents all waste, yet provides bar-soap satis- 
faction and gentleness. 


These steel enameled dispensers, set flush 
against the wall, are neat ana tidy, and easily 
filled. With each case of 48 packages of Pow- 
dered FLOTILLA Soap, you may have one 
FREE! Additional dispensers, if needed, will be 


supplied at cost. 


POWDERED 


FLOTILLA 
SOAP 


ARMOUR 485 COMPANY - Endustrial Soap Div. 
1355 W. 3ist Street Chicago, Ill. 


Washroom Waste 
= Pays No Dividends 


BANISH IT! 


It’s the little savings, here and there, which 
aggregate sums substantial enough to be- 
come evident on the profit and loss state- 
ment. However, the saving you can effect 
in washroom soap is by no means incon- 


. sequential, and should not be ignored. 


And when, at the same time, you can pro- 
vide greater cleanliness, neatness and 
comfort — immediate action is in order. 
Powdered FLOTILLA Soap is the answer 
to this problem. 





Modern, Unbreakable Dispenser- 














~ 
Zz With each 


case of 


POWDERED FLOTILLA SOAP 
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Controlling ‘Temperatures in Meat Plants 


When Heat Is Wasted Loss Goes Back to 
The Coal Pile and Packer’s Pocketbook 


VI.—Packers’ Water Heating Methods. 


BILITY of automatic temperature control in- 

struments to contribute to lower processing 

costs by aiding in the prevention of fuel waste has 
not been appreciated by some meat packers. 


Use of such instruments maintain uniform tem- 
peratures, and their ability to prevent over-cooking 
and undercooking appears to be quite generally 
recognized. Also they contribute in lowering labor 
costs or increasing output by freeing workers from 
necessity for keeping an eye constantly on the ther- 
mometer and steam valve. Their aid in keeping 
down the cost of fuel, however, seldom seems to be 
given the thought which the matter deserves. 


To realize fully the value of automatic temper- 
ature control in this 
respect it is first Diaphragm 
necessary to have an 
appreciation of the 
value of heat units. 


This, many work- Exhaust 





packer anywhere from 30 to 60c — sometimes more 
—to generate 1,000 lbs. of steam in the boiler 
room. 


This cost is increased by the time the steam 
reaches the point of use, due to transmission losses 
and the overhead on the equipment needed to trans- 
port it. 

Steam, therefore, has a certain definite value, 
depending on its pressure and heat content. 


It is just as much an item of expense as live- 
stock, labor, spices, salt, containers or any of the 
other materials used in preparing livestock for con- 
sumption. And there should be just as much rea- 
son for preventing its waste and loss as for seeing 

that other proces- 
sing raw materials 
are used efficiently. 


When water is 
heated to a higher 


“és pipe Zz 





ers and department “2 inlet —" 
heads do not appear 





point than required 
for processing, the 


Temperature control device 2 
steam is wasted. 





to have. 


Tank thermometer . ° 
‘ ~@ eo agply When live steam 








Heat is so com- 
mon in the plant — 
sO universally used 
and generally so 
abundant at the 
turn of a valve — 
that the cost to pro- 
duce it is quite often 
lost sight of. 


It may cost a 





\ - Two noiseless heater_linesy © _ _ ____. 


Hi ii 
ner one I Hot = called 


BEST WAY TO HEAT WATER IN THE MEAT PLANT. 


Modern practice is turning to this method of heating water. It is 
more economical and satisfactory than the old way of heating water in 
an open, uninsulated tank installed on the roof. 

Steam enters heater at left through large inlet pipe and is discharged 
into the water, heating it. To keep the water at desired temperature with- 
out attention of workers a temperature control device should be installed 
at the point shown on the drawing. 


When the water has been heated the temperature controller auto- 
matically closes the diaphragm valve on the steam inlet pipe. When the 
temperature of the water drops, valve is automatically opened admitting 
steam to the heater. 























is used for purposes 
where exhaust 
steam would serve 
just as well, then 
there is waste and 
loss. 

Dripping hot 
water faucets, leak- 
ing steam lines, use 
of hot water in ex- 
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cessive quantities, neglect to turn 
off steam valves promptly, radia- 
tion from cooking tanks, pipe 
lines, etc.—all these increase 
quantity of fuel fired under the 
boilers. 

Automatic temperature regula- 
tors conserve heat. They elimi- 
nate the human element. They 
never forget. If they did nothing 
more than these things their in- 
stallation would be justified. 


Temperature Regulation 


Automatic temperature regula- 
tion applied to processing oper- 
ations in the meat packing plant 
accomplishes two important re- 
sults — betters quality of prod- 
ucts and reduces processing costs 
by conserving heat. 


The latter accomplishment has re- 
ceived little consideration in this series 
of articles. But, as a matter of fact, 
temperature regulation is so closely 
bound up with the broader subject of 
coal saving and waste prevention that 
it is hardly possible to discuss one with- 
out giving consideration to the other. 


When heat is wasted the loss goes 
back to the coal pile and to the pocket- 
book of the meat packer in whose plant 
the waste occurs. Conversely, when 
heat is conserved, less fuel is burned 
and the cost of producing meat prod- 
ucts is reduced accordingly. 

To attempt to discuss all of the pre- 
ventable heat losses that occur in the 
meat packing plant would consume sev- 
eral times the amount of space available 
in one issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


It may be stated in this 
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connection however, that no loss, no 
matter how insignificant it may appear, 
is so unimportant as to be neglected 
or ignored. 

Heat Losses in Hot Water. 


Many heat losses are comparatively 
small, and each one individually is of 
little consequence so far as reducing 
the cost of production is concerned. The 
sum of many small losses, however, 
often means a large loss. And on the 
vigilance, care and efficiency with which 
the many small losses are ferreted out 
and stopped depends the ultimate coal 
and money savings that will result. 

Losses in water heating and hot 
water distribution and use in many 
plants are exceptions to this general 
statement. In any campaign to elimi- 
nate or reduce heat losses one of the 
most fertile fields of operation will be 
found in methods of heating water and 
distributing hot water, also the manner 
in which hot water is used in the vari- 
ous departments. 


There are three principle reasons for 
considerable loss in hot water. 1—lIn- 
adequate and out-of-date methods of 
heating. 2—A shortage of sufficient 
exhaust steam for water heating and 
process work, necessitating use of live 
steam instead. 3—A general lack of 
appreciation of the fact that heat units 
in water are just as valuable as heat 
units in any other form and the neces- 
sity for their conservation. 

Conditions in respect to equipment 
for water heating in meat packing 
plants have improved considerably dur- 
ing the past few years as a whole. 
However there still are numbers of 
meat plants in which the subject of 
water heating apparently has not been 
given the consideration it deserves. As 
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long as the supply is abundant and the 
temperature sufficient to perform the 
various operations, be they processing 
or cleaning, it is assumed conditions are 
satisfactory otherwise. 


Hot Water Losses Many. 


As a matter of fact, while the supply 
may be abundant and the temperature 
high enough for all needs, cost of hot 
water per thousand gallons may be, and 
quite often is, much more than it should 
be because of the preventable losses 
that are permitted to occur daily. 


In many meat plants, particularly the 
smaller ones, the savings that could be 
made in hot water with the proper 
equipment and the right kind of super- 
vision would be great enough to make 
any efforts in this direction very much 
worth while. 


It is not the intention at this time 
to enumerate all of the hot water losses 
that occur in the meat plant and sug- 
gest ways and means to prevent them. 
Rather there will be considered one 
wasteful way of heating water, fortu- 
nately not as common as a few years 
ago, though still frequently seen. In 
contrast to this inefficient method will 
be suggested a system with an econom- 
ical, efficient method of heating water 
that more nearly meets the needs of 
present-day operation and that will pay 
a large interest on the investment to 
install it. 

In describing the better method it is 
not the intention to take any credit for 
suggesting and outlining an original 
plan. Both methods of heating water 
described further along in this article 
are in use. That the newer system will 
eventually supplant the older there can 
be no doubt. 

(Continued on page 25.) 





MONEY IS LOST WHEN HOT WATER 


IS WASTED. 


On the killing floors, in the sausage 
kitchen, for soaking and washing cured 
meats, in all departments for cleaning, at 
innumerable places throughout the meat 
packing plant, hot water of varying tem- 
peratures is needed. The cost to heat 
water for processing, cooking, cleaning, etc. 
amounts to a considerable sum each year, 
and the waste and loss may be great if 
proper methods of heating are not used. 

Waste of hot water and heat units to heat 
water will be reduced when packers gen- 
erally appreciate that heat units have @ 
deftnite value and that when they are 
wasted the loss goes back to the coal pile 
and the pocketbook of the packer in whose 
plant the waste and loss is permitted. One 
of the large losses is caused by heating 
water hotter than necessary. Unit water 
heaters for the various departments and 
automatic temperature control keeps this 
loss at the lowest possible minimum. 
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Meat Industry and Its Public Relation- 
ships from Canadian Viewpoint 


By S. E. TODD, Secretary, Industrial and Development Council of Canadian Meat Packers. 


HE meat packer stands between the retailer and the consumer on one side and the livestock sales- 
man and the producer on the other. It is not exactly a midway position, as the packer is frankly more 
interested in the producer than in the consumer. 


The reason for this is that if 
the producer is successful in the 
production of livestock the busi- 
ness of the packer is increased. 
Consequently the packer is at all 
times endeavoring to get the high- 
est price possible for his meat and 
other products. 

To this end the packer is con- 
tinuously investigating every out- 
let: domestic, empire and foreign. 
The objective is to attract as 
much livestock as possible from 
local supply points to process in 
his plant. 


Retailer Protects Consumer 


The consumer is directly pro- 
tected by the retailer. His ob- 
jective is to buy at a price that 
will result in the maximum of 
consumption by the consumer. 

To this extent the retailer’s in- 
terests would appear to oppose the 
packer’s. 

But the packer realizes that no 
matter how much the producer’s 
and his own interests are fur- 
thered by selling at a high price, 
there is a sharp limitation as to 
how far this can be carried. 


The product, being perishable, 
must be put into consumption, and 
the price cannot exceed a level 
which will induce the consumer, 
wherever he is in the world, to 
buy Canadian packers’ particular 
products. 


Not only must the price be at a 
level which will permit meat prod- 
ucts to compete successfully with 
other forms of food, but an indi- 
vidual packer’s price must com- 
pete with the prices of other sup- 
pliers. 


This is the limit to which meat 
prices may be pressed upward. 


The great competitors of the estab- 
lishments that are recognized as pack- 
ing plants are local operators. Accord- 
ing to Dominion government statistics, 
fully one-half of the livestock consumed 
in or exported annually from Canada 
does not pass through packing plants. 


Competition of Local Kill. 


In addition to the farmer’s kill for 
family use, large quantities of dressed 
meats are sold by farmers locally in 
public markets and to dealers. Retail- 
ers and small distributors absorb large 
quantities of live and dressed meat 
animals. 

The total of this local absorption is, 
according to statistics, equal to fully 
one-half of the annual total meat pro- 
duction. 


The ability of the meat packing es- 





Through Canadian Eyes 


Conditions facing meat packers 
in the United States are not pecu- 
liar to this country. Canadian 
packers face practically the same 
problems. 


There is dissatisfaction on the 
part of the producer of livestock 
at prices he receives, there is a 
feeling that the spread is too wide, 
there is belief that the packer 
takes too large a share of what 
the consumer pays. 


The Canadian packer has been 
subjected to much the same type 
of criticism, and investigation as 
has been directed at the industry 
in this country. 


Because of the close relation- 
ship of the industry in Canada 
with that of the United States, a 
discussion of the meat packing in- 
dustry and its public relationship 
in that country is of especial in- 
terest, not only to packers and 
producers in the United States, 
but to those located throughout 
the world. 


This discussion, prepared by one in 
close contact with the Canadian industry 
over a period of years, is given here in 
full. 





tablishments to find domestic and world 
markets, marks the limit of their ability 
to compete with local operators. 

If the price of meat is too high to 
induce domestic and world consumers 
to buy it, then the packer cannot 
operate. Or if the price paid by the 
packers for livestock at country points 
is too low, then the business of local 
operators and local absorption rapidly 
increases. 


Not Like Other Food Manufacturers. 


The meat manufacturer is in a dif- 
ferent position from that of manufac- 
turers of non-perishable products. 


His factory must continue to operate 
the year round. He cannot close his 
factory and wait till he can get his price 
for the products in store. When his 
product has reached the condition where 
it is ready for sale it must within a 
short time move into consumption. It 
cannot be stored indefinitely. 


For this reason packers cannot set a 
price for their product and hold it until 
they get it. Prices must be revised day 
by day to meet consumption conditions. 
Weather and many other causes bring 
about rapid fluctuations in price often 
within a week. 


For these reasons the determination 
of prices is not built up as in some 
commodities. The price received for the 
product is the basic factor. 


Livestock prices are a result, not a 
cause of meat prices. This is because 
there is no fore-determined price for 
meat. 


What Determines Livestock Prices. 


The sales price of meat products from 
day to day and week to week, less costs 
of manufacture and distribution, deter- 
mines the price which can be paid at the 
public stockyards or at the plants or at 
country points for livestock. 


When the livestock buyer goes into 
the market to buy cattle, hogs or lambs 
he is not establishing a price for meat. 
He is only paying for the animals what 
the meat consuming market will permit 
him to pay. His job for his employer 
is to see that the cost of the animals he 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Packer Makes a Five-Year Plan to 


Increase Profitable Volume 


In his talk to meat packers at 
their recent annual dinner in Chi- 
cago—discussing the government 
effort to raise prices —a news- 
paper publisher hit the bull’s eye 
with this statement: 

“There is only one way in which 
you can increase a price level per- 
manently and wholesomely, and 
that is in increased turnover at a 
profit.” 

There is an important distinc- 
tion between mere volume and 
volume at a profit. 

It is the former — the race for 
tonnage regardless of price — 
that has been the curse of the in- 
dustry. It is the latter —in- 
creased turnover at a profit — 
that is here recommended. 


Not a Race for Tonnage 


In celebrating the 33rd anniver- 
sary of its founding the Balentine 
Packing Company of Greenville, 
S. C., is making an effort to carry 
out this idea. Not to go beyond 
its own territory in the effort, but 
to operate in its area to get best 
results. 


In pursuit of a well-considered five- 
year plan to this end labels and pack- 
ages have been modernized by experts 
in that line, the sales force has been 
more effectively organized, and market 
surveys and analyses of consumer pref- 
erences have been completed. Distribu- 
tion methods have been studied and 
various forms of advertising approach 
have been made. 

Balentine products are now being dis- 
tributed over a considerable portion of 
the local territory, but company execu- 
tives believe there are opportunities for 





an increase in profitable volume. This 
program of expansion has for its aim 
the placing of Balentine products in 
every South Carolina home, with the 
aim of doubling the present capacity of 
the plant. 


Favorable Factors. 


Leaving out of consideration manag- 
erial, merchandising and business abil- 
ity of its officers and department heads, 
and considering only the physical as- 
pects of the factors governing the suc- 
cess or failure of any such expansion 
program, several important factors are 
pointed to as favorable. 

1—The company operates the largest 
and only complete meat packing plant 
in the state. 

2—It operates largely on livestock 
grown in the state, a fact made full 
use of in advertising. 

3—It has as the foundation on which 
to build more volume a full line of 
favorably - known trademarked and 
branded products and a plant modern 
in every respect. 

4—An efficient, well-trained organ- 
ization that has demonstrated its ability 
to compete ethically and to make 
money. 

If accomplishments of the past may 
be taken as a basis on which to predict 
the future, it would seem that this ex- 
pansion program of the Balentine com- 
pany has considerably more than an 
even chance to succeed. 

From Small Beginnings. 

Turning back the pages of Balentine 
history to the opening of the twentieth 
century, it is found that in 1900 the 
late W. H. Balentine entered the retail 
meat business in Greenville, forming a 
partnership with J. T. Gilreath. Dedi- 
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cating himself to the meat business as 
his life’s vocation he put into it an in- 
vestment of more value than mere 
financial capital—integrity, loyalty, in- 
dustry and a policy of fair dealing. 

He continued in the retail business 
until 1917, when the packing plant was 
started. 

From a very small beginning, when 
only a total of 742 h.p. in motors was 
operated, the business has grown until 
a plant covering practically an entire 
city block and rising three stories in 
height is required to house it. Only 
two years ago an addition was con- 
structed that increased capacity one- 
third. Killing capacity is 125 hogs per 
hour. About 200 workers are employed. 

Stories of success in the meat pack- 
ing industry always are of interest to 
packers, but the valuable information 
is how this success was achieved. 

In essential details, however, one suc- 
cess is much like another in that behind 
them is ability—the ability to visualize 
markets and consumer preferences, the 
ability to produce quality products effi- 
ciently and the ability to create con- 
sumer preference and consumer demand 
for the company’s products. 

Production Methods Are Modern. 

Examination of production methods 
in the Balentine plant shows the evi- 
dent effort to take advantage of modern 
equipment and methods to secure effi- 
ciently in production. Departments are 
planned in respect to one another so as 
to keep transportation costs low, and 
much thought evidently has been given 
to the arrangement of equipment to re- 
duce handling costs to a minimum. All 
equipment is new and up-to-date. 

The plant consists of three floors and 
a basement. Cattle and hog killing 
departments are located on the second 
floor. Here also are the three large 
hog coolers and two beef coolers, hog 
cutting room, inedible rendering de- 
partment, freezers, offal cooler and 
offices. 
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WHERE NEW IDEAS IN SAUSAGE AND MEAT SPECIALTIES ARE WORKED OUT. 


Left—Daylight sausage kitchen. 


Balentine produces a full line of fresh and cured meats, sausages and ready-to-serve specialties. 
tion has been given to producing distinctive products — something a little different in quality and appearance. 


also taken to offer every product for sale in the most attractive manner possible. 


Right—Sausage products hanging on trees awaiting their turn in the smokehouse. 


A great deal of atten- 
Unusual care is 
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WHERE PALMETTO BRAND BACON MADE FROM “ARISTOCRAT PIGS” IS SLICED AND PACKAGED. 
Bacon is wrapped in parchment paper and cellophane and packaged for sale in attractive counter display cartons. 


Balentine has done an exceptionally good merchandising job with sliced bacon, 


The slogan, “Made from Aristocrat Pigs,” ac- 


companied by a picture of a fat porker in plug hat and carrying a cane, has been made familiar to thousands of consumers 


in the Balentine sales territory. 


Brine. spray refrigeration is used in 
the hog coolers. Beef coolers are re- 
frigerated by direct expansion coils. 

On the third floor are lard rendering, 
sausage kitchen, lard packaging, smoke- 
houses, sausage storage coolers, bacon 
slicing and packaging, sausage packag- 
ing, etc. Unit coolers are used in the 
sausage cooler. 


Concrete and Tile Tables. 

An innovation in the sausage kitchen 
is stuffing tables of concrete, with tile 
tops. These are not affected by mois- 
ture or salt, are permanent and are 
easily kept clean and sanitary. Bacon 
slicing room and packaging depart- 
ments are connected to the shipping 
room by elevator. Smokehouses are 
gas-fired. 


On the first floor are the shipping 
room and offices, the former being con- 
nected with other departments by 
dummy elevators. In the basement are 
curing and hide cellars, storage cooler, 
fertilizer department, etc. Additions to 
the plant, one constructed in 1927 and 
the other in 1930, are of brick and 
concrete construction and fireproof 
throughout. 


One very noticeable detail of this 
company’s merchandising is the offer- 
ing of products for retail sale in the 
most attractive manner possible. 


Packaging Helps Sales. 

Lard is packaged in cartons and lith- 
ographed pails. Smoked and cooked 
hams are wrapped in parchment paper 
and transparent wrappings. Bacon is 
wrapped in parchment and printed 
transparent wrappings and packed in 
attractive display cartons. Many sau- 
sages are also wrapped in transparent 
wrappings and packed in display car- 
tons. Parchment paper is used on pork 
Sausage meat. 


The accompanying illustration gives 
&@ good idea of the evident care given 
to wrapping and packaging materials 
and designs, and the pleasing results 
that have been secured. In all cases 
printed or attached labels feature brand 
and firm names prominently. 


An interesting detail in connection 
with wrapping of hams—one apparent- 
ly not generally practiced—is that the 
aitch bone is clipped smoothly before 
the wrapping is applied. This accom- 
plishes two results: It improves the 
appearance of the product, and mini- 
mizes the danger that the wrapping will 
be mutilated or torn if the product re- 
ceives rough or careless handling in 
the plant, during delivery or in the re- 
tail store. 


A number of innovations in mer- 
chandising meat specialties have been 
helpful in creating demand for Balen- 
tine products. One of these has been 
particularly successful. This is sliced 
boiled ham in 1-lb., 5-lb., and 10-b. 
cartons. Between each two slices is 
placed a sheet of glassine paper. This 
is of aid to the retailer when weighing 
the product out of the larger cartons, 
and favorably impresses the housewife 
because less contact of the meat with 
the hands is necessary by this method. 


This company is also building a repu- 
tation with products from soft hogs, 
which quite often are peanut-fed. The 
hams are boned out and baked, deco- 
rated with fruits and sold in cartons. 
The shoulders go into pork sausage. 
Loins are processed as Canadian bacon, 
and sides are given a special cure. 
These meats are profit-makers if prop- 
erly processed and merchandized. 

Profit in Soft Pork. 


Pork sausage volume averages 5 to 6 
tons per week in season, and a number 
of cooked specialties are produced in 
large volume and are very popular with 
consumers in the territory. It pays, 
it has been found, to go to a little more 
than the usual expense to dress up the 
packages and increase the appetite ap- 
peal. A slice or two of pineapple or 
other fruits on a baked ham, for ex- 
ample, are valuable aids in getting the 
housewife’s attention and influencing 
her to purchase. 


One merchandising stunt that has 





STUDY IN MEAT WRAPPERS AND PACKAGES. 


Balentine uses all kinds of wrappers and containers, including parchment and 
greaseproof papers, transparent cellulose, cartons, glass jars, tin pails, knitted bags, 
etc. The aim is to dress up each product so as to give it the greatest possible 
sales value, regardless of the kind and style of container used. That considerable 
progress toward this end has been made is evident from _ the display shown here, 
in which is included about one-fifth of the hundred odd items produced by the 


company. 


In the background is shown the “Aristocrat Pig,” a merchandising feature that 
has been successful in producing greatly increased consumption of Palmetto Brand 


sliced bacon. 
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MEN WHO DIRECT BALENTINE 


Lower row, 
intendent; W. L. Ballentine, president; B. 


left to right—C. E. Balentine, 
B. Balentine, vice president and treasurer. 


PLANS. 
vice president and general super- 


Top row, left to right—J. H. Rainey, livestock buyer; J. L. Wilde, production 


adviser; J. D. 
R. Q. Glass, general sales manager. 


proved very successful is the oft-re- 
peated claim that Palmetto bacon is 
made from “Aristocrat Pigs.” Accom- 
panying the slogan on all packages and 
advertising matter is the cut of a pig 
in high hat and cane. But behind the 
adoption of this slogan and illustration 
is a story that is helpful in understand- 
ing the merchandising success this com- 
pany has achieved. 


Slogan Catches Public Fancy. 
Bacon from “aristocrat pigs” is not 
an idle boast or a mere advertising 
phrase. By contacting housewives of 
the Greenville area, inquirers acting on 
behalf of the company discovered what 
features in bacon made it most appre- 
ciated and acceptable. In every in- 
stance the expressions of opinion 
stressed mildness of flavor and tender- 

ness as the qualities most desired. 


With this information in mind the 
Balentine Packing Co. set out to pro- 
duce a brand of bacon which the survey 
indicated housewives wanted—a bacon 
that would conform to the desires of 
discriminating consumers and still be 
priced within the reach of conservative 
shoppers. This could be made only 
from well-bred, properly-fed young 
pigs of suitable weight. 


In order to convey these facts to the 
public the “aristocrat pig” idea was 
conceived. It caught public fancy and 
has been a valuable asset in increasing 
bacon sales—another illustration of the 
value of producing the kind of products 
consumers want and everlastingly tell- 
ing them about it. 

The company’s production is distrib- 
uted by a fleet of 12 motor trucks. As 
the expansion program grows more 


Gilbreath, assistant to general superintendent; C. C. Bruce, secretary; 


probably will be needed. New units and 
replacements will be of the refrigerated 
type. 

Since the death of W. H. Balentine 
a few years ago the business has been 
conducted by his three sons, all of whom 
are officers of the corporation. W. 
Louis Balentine is president, purchas- 
ing executive and in general charge of 
all operations. Carl E. Balentine is 
vice president and general superintend- 
ent of the plant, and Beattie B. Balen- 


tine is vice president and handles all 
details of finance and credits in con- 
nection with the operation of the com- 
pany’s business. C. C. Bruce is secre- 
tary and R. Q. Glass is sales manager. 
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MORE CANNED BEEF BIDS. 


Additional bids for canned beef will 
be opened by the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation on January 29 and 
awards covering a period of 20 market 
days, exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays will be made on the basis 
of these bids. Both fresh roast and 
canned corned beef are included. The 
meat must come from good grade can- 
ner carcasses, at least 60 per cent of 
which are cows, and it must be cut 
after the date of the award. 


Canning is to be done only in a plant 


regularly operated under the super- 
vision of the B. A. I. Provision is made 
for bidders who are both slaughterers 
and canners and for those who do no 
slaughtering but buy their beef for can- 
ning purposes. 

Specifications in all respects are sim- 
ilar to those described in detail in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of November 18, 
1933, page 19, which covered bids on 
canned beef opened on November 27, 
1933. 
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CATTLEMEN ASK HELP. 


Amendment of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to include cattle as a basic 
commodity and appropriation of a fund 
of $200,000,000 to aid the cattle indus- 
try were favored by representatives of 
cattle interests in hearings before the 
committee on agriculture of the House 
of Representatives in Washington this 
week. Among those present were 
Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo. 
Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, Calif, 
C. J. Abbott, Hyannis, Nebr., and others, 


Mr. Collins advocated the elimination 
of 3,000,000 cows under the $200,000,000 
fund provided, expressing the belief that 
this would do more to solve the beef 
problem than anything else. All favored 
a marketing agreement for the live 
stock and meat industry as the best 
means of stabilizing the entire live stock 
situation. 

Demand for a bar on the import of 
foreign oils was emphasized, the de- 
sirability of this being shared by many 
members of the committee. It was 
thought that this could be brought about 
through a compensating tax as the 
readiest means available. The commit- 
tee adjourned for three days, re-conven- 
ing to hear Thomas E. Wilson, president 
of Wilson & Co., and chairman of the 
processors’ committee of four, who laid 
himself open to such questions regard- 
ing the industry as the members of the 
committee cared to ask. 


ee 


WHAT BEEF RAISERS WANT. 


Cattlemen representing every state 
west of the Mississippi river, meeting 
as members of the American National 
Live Stock Association at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., on January 17-19, passed 
twenty-six resolutions, many of which 
bear immediately on the meat packing 
industry and others that relate indi- 
rectly to it. 


Endorsement was given the measure 
now pending before Congress providing 
$200,000,000 to be used for relief of the 
beef and dairy industries and creation 
of a bounty for export of beef. 


Embargoes on canned meats were 
advocated, with provision in the mean- 
time for an increase in the tariff the 
full 50 per cent allowed in the tariff 
act. 

An increase in the tariff on hides, 
kips and pelts from the present rate 
to 6c, and establishment of a monthly 
quota on imports of hides, kips and 
calfskins were asked. 

Development of such trade relations 
with Russia as would not only furnish 
an outlet for breeding cattle, but sur- 
plus meats and fats as well, was re- 
quested. 

Opposition was expressed to feeding 
of cattle by packers; the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics was requeste 
to investigate reasons for decline m 
that portion of the consumer’s meat 
dollar received by the producer; and 
unification of beef grading, use of num- 
bers instead of grade names, and fur- 
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ther extension of the grading service 
were urged. 

Removal of the present 10c tax on 
all oleomargarine made from domestic 
fats was advocated; also compulsory 
purchase of domestic products for the 
army and navy; continuation of the 
publication of the daily market news 
service by the government; and reduc- 
tion in marketing charges. It was 
urged that any legislation relating to 
direct marketing should not reduce the 
producer’s marketing outlets. 

Endorsement and commendation was 
given to the work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, particularly to 
its educational program in relation to 
meat and in its efforts to increase meat 
consumption. 

Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo., 
was elected to serve his third succes- 
sive term as president, with the follow- 
ing vice presidents: Charles D. Carey, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; George Russell, jr., 
Elko, Nev.; Hubbard Russell, Los 
Angeles; A. B. Modisett, Rushville 
Neb.; T. D. Hobart, Pampa, Tex., an 
T. E. Mitchell, Albert, N. Mex. F. E. 
Mollin was re-elected secretary. Rapid 
City, S. Dak., was selected as the 1935 
convention city. 

The committee of five which was ap- 
pointed at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the association in Denver 
on August 14, 1933, of which president 
Charles E. Collins is chairman, was re- 
appointed by the president with “‘a free 
hand to trade as we see fit,” and to go 
to Washington shortly after the close 
of the convention to seek legislation 
for the cattle producers and “to lobby 
with congressional committees and the 
AAA.” 

Set 

TO PROMOTE BEEF EXPORT. 

Promotion of the sale of American 
live stock and live stock products to 
foreign countries is the purpose of the 
American Live Stock Association or- 
ganized in Washington, D. C., January 
25, with F. W. Harding, Chicago, presi- 
dent. This action followed a two-day 
session of cattlemen in the nation’s 
capital. The association, its officials 
said, is less concerned with emergency 
relief to the industry than with a long- 
time export program. 


In addition to Mr. Harding, who is 
secretary of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders Association, the following di- 
rectors were named: W. H. Tomhave, 
Chicago, secretary of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association; 
R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City, secretary of 
the American Hereford Breeders Asso- 
ciation; Charles L. Hill, Madison, Wis., 
chairman Wisconsin department of 
agriculture and markets; W. S. Moscrip, 
Lake Elmo, Minn., dairyman; Willard 
Martin, Plainfield, Vt., representing the 
mutton sheep industry; J. H. King, 
Laramie, Wyo., representing the fine 
wool industry; C. F. Curtiss, Ames, 
Iowa, representing the swine breeders; 


Oleott F. King, commissioner of agri- 
culture of Connecticut; and F. 0. Mol- 
lin, Denver, Colo., secretary of the 


American National Live Stock Associa- 
on. 
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Packers to Discuss Industry Co- 
operation with AAA Officials 


Members of the entire execu- 
tive committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers will con- 
fer with Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace and officials of 
the AAA, in Washington on Mon- 
day, January 29, in an attempt to 
iron out the misunderstanding 
which has arisen in the minds of 
officials of the department regard- 
ing the industry and its coopera- 
tion in the recovery program, and 
to avoid such misunderstanding 
in future. 


In a letter to President Wm. 
Whitfield Woods of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, the 
Secretary expressed his disap- 
pointment at what he termed the 
lack of cooperation given by the 
packers in the purchase of sur- 
plus meat for relief distribution, 
and asserted that there appeared 
to be no point in discussing fur- 
ther a marketing agreement for 
the industry. 


The relief bids to which exception 
was taken were those opened by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion on January 22 for the processing 
of hogs for government account. 

Following receipt of this communica- 
tion, Mr. Woods wired the Secretary, 
pointing out that postponement of the 
marketing agreement was agreeable to 
the industry but asked for an oppor- 
tunity to clear up immediately such 
misunderstanding as existed so as to 
avoid its recurrence in future. He ex- 
plained that confusion had arisen in the 
bidding on hog processing for govern- 
ment account because of the basis on 
which the bids were made. 


Packers Ask for Hearing. 


“Let’s not permit this kind of mis- 
understanding to go unadjusted and 
stand in the way of good relationship 
between the department and the in- 
dustry,” Mr. Woods said in his tele- 
gram. 


Text of the telegram was as follows: 


“The postponement of a meeting on 
the marketing agreement is agreeable 
but we should like an opportunity to 
clear up immediately any misunder- 
standing there may be regarding pack- 
ers bids on government invitations and 
to ascertain whether there is any way 
of handling this subject so as to pre- 
vent such misunderstandings from re- 
curring. 

“This industry is trying very hard to 


cooperate with you. The basis of bids 
and gauging costs has made for con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. In order 
promptly to get to the bottom of this 
situation that several times had dis- 
turbed the relations between the de- 
partment and the industry the Board 
of Directors, which is now in session, 
has asked the entire Executive Com- 


mittee to go to Washington immedi- 
ately to put all the facts before you and 
arrange for the utmost cooperation you 
wish and the law permits. Can you 
see us Friday afternoon? 

“Let’s not permit this kind of mis- 
understanding to go unadjusted and 
stand in the way of good relationship 
between the department and the in- 
dustry.” 

The Secretary designated Monday, 
January 29, for the meeting requested. 


Government As Meat Packer. 


In a press conference held in Wash- 
ington on January 25, the Secretary was 
reported to have said that as an alter- 
native to friendly relations with the 
packing industry the government may 
enter the meat packing business itself 
by leasing or purchasing several pack- 
ing plants. This plan, he said, has been 
under consideration for some time, and 
Harry Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, “has had his eye 
on several plants for a long time.” 


Mr. Wallace explained that the AAA 
is gathering information about the 
business operation of the meat packers 
and will be prepared before long to 
take a more determined stand against 
them if the present difficulties can not 
be ironed out. 


Members of the Executive Committee 
of the Institute, who are scheduled to 
meet with Mr. Wallace in Washington 
Monday are: E. A. Cudahy, jr., presi- 
dent Cudahy Packing Co.; T. G. Lee, 
president of Armour and Company; Os- 
car G. Mayer, president of Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Inc.; John W. Rath, president of 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, and 
chairman of the board of the Institute; 
George A. Schmidt, president of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., New York City; G. F. 
Swift, of Swift & Company; 
John R. Kinghan, chairman of the 
board, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson 
& Co.; Frank M. Hauser, president 
Hauser Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Wm. Whitfield Woods, presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 


Packers. 
a 
PROCESSING TAX $1.50. 


The processing tax on hogs will be 
increased to $1.50 per cwt. on February 
1, according to a statement made by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace this week. The tax will be in- 
creased from $1.00 per hundred which 
has prevailed during December and 
January. The schedule ag it stands at 
the present time calls for a further in- 
crease on March 1 to $2.25 per hun- 
dred, live weight. 


a 


a 
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Cooperation in 


Congress Committee Hearing 


Expressing a belief that the de- 
cision as to whether cattle should 
be included in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as a basic agri- 
cultural commodity, should be 
made by producers and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Thomas 
E. Wilson, president of Wilson & 
Co. and chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers to Confer with Live 
Stock Producers, last week 
told members of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture at a hearing 
on the Jones’ Bill (H. R. 715) that 
the packing industry would coop- 
erate with producers and with the 
Department of Agriculture to the 
full extent of its ability, regard- 
less of the outcome. 


“The live stock industry has 
had a very unsatisfactory year,” 
Mr. Wilson stated, “and the pack- 
ing industry would like to help in 
any way it can to improve mat- 
ters. 


“Troubles of the live stock industry 
are due to the fact that production has 
been heavier than consumers with their 
low purchasing power have been able 
to take at prices that would yield sat- 
isfactory returns to the producer. Ac- 
cording to the best information now 
available, more meat was produced in 
this country in 1933 than in any year on 
record. The number of cattle dressed 
in federally inspected plants alone last 
year showed an increase of more than 
a million head, or 18 per cent, over the 
number dressed in the preceding year 
and was the largest production since 
1927. 

Meat Surplus Excessive. 


“The increase was especially marked 
during the latter months of the year. 
Production of pork and veal also showed 
large increases. Altogether, the in- 
crease in total production is estimated 
to have exceeded a billion pounds.” 


In such a situation, the absence of a 
practical plan and the prohibitions of 
law have made effective cooperation be- 
tween producers and packers impossi- 
ble, Mr. Wilson stated. 

“Although lawful cooperation between 
producers is permitted, the anti-trust 
laws prohibit cooperation between pro- 
ducers and packers, between packers 
themselves, and between other branches 
of the industry,” he continued. 

“As a result of the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 


enter into marketing agreements with 
processors, associations of producers, 
and others engaged in the handling of 
agricultural commodities. The act pro- 
vides further that ‘the making of any 
such agreement shall not be held to 
be a violation of any of the anti-trust 
laws of the United States and any such 
agreement shall be deemed to be law- 
ful.’ 


Marketing Agreement Would Help. 


“Tt has been our feeling that a mar- 
keting agreement could be developed 
which would be instrumental in bring- 
ing about more orderly marketing of 
live stock and meat products and in 
bringing about further efficiencies in 
distribution, which would redound to the 
benefit of the live stock producer.” 


Commenting on charges that the 
packing industry has not cooperated 
with the administration in its attempt 
to improve live stock prices and that it 
has deducted the processing tax on hogs 
from the price paid to the farmer, Mr. 
Wilson said in part: 

“The packing industry has co-op- 
erated whenever it has been possible to 
do so. It has not opposed any phase 
of the present recovery program or the 
agricultural adjustment program. 


“One example of the co-operation is 
that which it extended in connection 
with the emergency pig program un- 
dertaken by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. During the 
course of that program, the meat pack- 
ing industry handled at an agreed nom- 
inal charge more than six million pigs 
and sows for the government, in addi- 
tion to carrying on its customary op- 
erations and providing a daily cash 
market for all of the farmer’s regular 
marketings. 

“The packing industry, while reserv- 
ing the right to express its views on 
any developments, is helping to make 
the government’s plan for reducing 
corn acreage and controlling hog pro- 
duction fully and fairly understood by 
those from whom it buys live stock. 


Packers Cooperate with NRA. 


“Another example of cooperation by 
meat packers in the recovery program 
is the fact that the packing industry is 
operating under an approved temporary 
labor code adopted August 1 in accord- 
ance with the President’s request to in- 
dustry. Employment in the industry is 
now above normal and payrolls have 
been increased more than 20 per cent 
since that code was adopted. 


“A further proof of cooperation is 
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the fact that the packing industry has 
filed a proposed marketing agreement 
with the Department of Agriculture to 
which the department would be a 
party. 

“It is true that hog prices have not 
advanced sufficiently to offset the 
amount of the processing tax. This is 
because the industry has been unable 
to persuade consumers of pork prod- 
ucts to pay higher prices for them. The 
total quantity of pork produced can be 
moved into consumption only at the 
current market prices. 


“While the processing tax has been, 
of course, a direct factor in current 
prices, it should not be overlooked that 
from the funds derived from the tax 
the farmer will receive, in addition to 
the current price of hogs, a benefit pay- 
ment from the government if he agrees 
to reduce corn and hog production, and 
that, if efforts to reduce the supply are 
successful, hog prices should be affected 
accordingly.” 


Profit Margin Narrow. 
Discussing profits in the packing in- 
dustry, Mr. Wilson said in part: 


“Packers’ profits have always rep- 
resented a very narrow margin on sales 
and an exceedingly moderate return on 
the capital invested in the industry. 
Over the ten-year period ending in 
1931, the average profit of all manu- 
facturing industries (as shown by sta- 
tistics of corporate income tax returns) 
was nearly 5 per cent on sales, whereas 


the profit of the meat packing industry 
was less than 1 per cent on sales, equiv- 
alent to less than a quarter of a cent 
on each pound of product sold. 
“Owing to its rapid turnover, the 
meat packing industry made a slightly 
better relative showing as to return on 
capital invested. The return on invest- 
ment of all manufacturing industries 
during that period was about double the 
return of the packing industry.” 


— an 


NEW PORK BIDS INVITED. 


New bids have been asked by the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for 
buying and processing hogs. These are 
to be made by telegraph not later than 
noon Monday, January 29, for buying 
hogs, slaughtering, freezing the meat 
in the form of green Wiltshires and 
processing into smoked Wiltshires later, 
according to schedules outlined previ- 
ously in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
It is indicated that the final processing 
will take place probably during March. 


Separate bids were asked on buying, 
processing, freezing and storage. 

case storage must be commercial stor- 
age or other than in packers plant, it 
is desirable that total handling charges 
be indicated. The number of hogs to 
be handled daily is to be specified, for 
a probable period of 15 market days. 
This is in addition to existing contracts. 
The processing tax on the smoked Wilt- 
shires will be paid by the corporation. 
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How Codes Are to Be Divided 
Between NRA and AAA 


Transfer to the National Recov- 
ery Administration of many of 
the codes of fair competition here- 
tofore under the jurisdiction of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration was completed this 
week through an order of the 
President. 


Under the order codes now 
pending in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration are di- 
vided into three general classifica- 
tions. 


Codes which will remain as at pres- 
ent under joint juridiction of AAA and 
NRA are as follows: 


Under Both AAA and NRA. 


Industries, trades and subdivisions 
thereof engaged principally in the han- 
dling, processing or storing of: 

(a) Milk and its products, but ex- 
cepting packaged pasteurized, blended, 
and/or processed cheese. 

(b) Oleomargarine and _ vegetable 
oils, but excepting soya bean oil. 

(c) Cotton and cottonseed and their 
products, including ginning, cottonseed 
crushing, cottonseed oil refining (ex- 
cluding the manufacture of toutiios and 
processing and handling subsequent 
thereto). 

Industries, trades and subdivisions 
thereof engaged principally in the han- 
dling, processing or storing up to the 
point of first processing and the sub- 


sequent sale and disposition by such 
processors of: 


(a) Livestock and its products. 


(b) Wheat, corn, rice, and other 
grains, but excepting cereals, pancake 
flours, self-rising flours, cake flours, and 
like products sold in grocery store sizes, 
and grocery store products of corn. 

(c) Sugar and its by-products. 

(d) Anti-cholera hog serum and 
virus. 

(e) Naval stores. 

(f) Tobacco and its products. 


Fresh fruits and vegetables and poul- 
try and poultry products up to and in- 
cluding handling in wholesale markets 
and the subsequent sale and disposition 
by such handlers in wholesale markets. 


Remain Under AAA. 


It is contemplated that only the fol- 
lowing codes will be retained by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion under the foregoing categories: 


Anti-cholera hog serum, cheese, corn 
millers, corn products, cotton ex- 
changes, cotton traders, cottonseed 
crushing, cottonseed oil refining, egg 
and poultry, feed, hay and straw dis- 
tributors, feed manufacturers, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, country grain 
elevators, gain exchanges, flour mill- 
ing, terminal grain elevators, hog ex- 


changes, linseed oil, livestock marketing 
agencies, malsters, oleomargarine, poul- 
try breeders, rice, stockyards opera- 
tors, sugar exchanges, sugar beet pro- 
ducing, sugar refining, cigar manufac- 
turing, tobacco leaf dealers, cotton 
warehouses, refrigerated warehouses, 
rice warehouses, tobacco warehouses, 
wool and mohair warehouses, butter, 
cigarette manufacturers, ice cream, 
fluid milk, evaporated milk, meat pack- 
ers, naval stores. 


Both NRA and AAA. 


The following codes will be trans- 
ferred to NRA in their entirety, but 
trade practice provisions relating to 
certain subjects, although approved by 
NRA and submitted to the’ President, 
will also require the written approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture: 


Beans, broom manufacturing, can- 
ner, retail feed, florists, hides and skins 
dealers, peanut millers, pecan distribu- 
tors, pecan distributors, pecan shellers, 
pickle packing, pop corn manufactur- 
ing, potato chip manufacturing, pre- 
servers, rendering, seed producing and 
shippers, soy bean oil manufacturing, 
vinegar manufacturing. 


Codes already transferred to the NRA 
without reservation include among 
many others those for boullion cubes, 
cocoanut oil, dog food and sausage cas- 
ings. Among those which may here- 
after be filed in the AAA and which 
shall remain there are butter and meat 
packing. 


Require Trade Practice Approval. 


The trade practice provisions which 
must be approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture are as follows: 


(1) Prices in connection with the pur- 
chase of agricultural commodities from 
producers and the subsequent sale or 
disposition by first processors of the 
first processed articles. 

(2) Brokerage fees involved in the 
purchase of agricultural commodities 
from producers and the subsequent sale 
or disposition by first processors of the 
first processed articles. 

(8) Credits and financial charges 
with reference to agricultural products. 

(4) Commission rates in connection 
with the purchase of agricultural com- 
modities from producers and the sub- 
sequent sale or disposition by first pro- 
cessors by the first processed articles. 


(5) Purchasing arrangements with 
regard to agricultural commodities in 
their original form. 


(6) Marketing quotas in connection 
with the purchase of agricultural com- 
modities from producers and the subse- 
quent sale or disposition by first pro- 
cessors of the first processed articles. 
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(7) Plant capacity and/or its alloca- 
tion. 

All codes not covered in one of the 
foregoing categories will be transferred 
to NRA without restriction. 

NRA and AAA Relations. 


The President’s order provides for 
settlement by written agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the National Recovery Administrator of 
questions involving jurisdiction over 
any code and for final determination of 
the question by the President if they 
are not able to agree. 


Provision is also made in the order 
for future shifting of codes between 
the two authorities upon agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Recovery Administrator. 


a es 


HOG PROCESSING AWARDS. 


Awards were made on January 23 to 
58 packing companies for the daily 
slaughter of 23,435 hogs for each of the 
20 market days following that date. 
The awards were for processing and 
storage only, on the basis of those out- 
lined in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
January 6, 1934. 

Charges allowed range from $1.25 to 
$1.82 per hundred live weight including 
buying charges. Hogs included in this 
award range in weight from 100 to 200 
lbs., with the average below 150 Ibs. 
preferred. The earlier awards included 
hogs weighing up to 230 lbs. 


a 


OPEN MEAT AND LARD BIDS. 


Bids on smoked and dry salt meats 
and lard were opened by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation on January 
26. All meat packing companies oper- 
ating under federal inspection were 
eligible to bid. The items on which bids 
were made are dry salt bellies, dry salt 
fatbacks, smoked regular hams, smoked 
skinned hams, smoked picnics, smoked 
bacon, smoked boneless butts and re- 
fined lard. All meats, except butts and 
light weight picnics, are to be cut into 
smaller pieces according to specifica- 
tions. Lard is to be delivered packed 
in 1-lb. cartons. The bid forms call for 
delivery about February 1. 


— an 


PACKING PAYROLLS HIGH. 


Both employment and payrolls in the 
meat packing industry during Decem- 
ber, 1933, stood highest of those of all 
food industries, which in turn averaged 
higher for the month than those of any 
other group of manufacturing indus- 
tries used by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its index of employment 
and payrolls. 

December employment in the meat 
industry stood at 106.8 as against 107.8 
in November and 86.2 in December, 
1932. Payrolls in December at 91.8 


compares with 85.7 in November and 
68.1 in December, 19382. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Water in Sausage 


A packer, who states that some 
change is contemplated in local ordi- 
nances governing sausage manufacture, 
asks about the water content of various 
meats. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have noted with considerable interest the 
article in your October 21 issue headed ‘‘Michigan 
Law Grades Sausage and Puts Trade Under Li- 
cense’’ for the reason that we contemplate some 
changes being made in our local ordinances cov- 
ering the manufacture of sausage. 


In order that we may more clearly understand 
the requirements, can you supply us with a table 
showing the protein content in the various classes 
of sausage meats, before the water is added, so 
we can determine the percentage or weight of 
water that is permitted under the various regu- 
lations? 


This matter of the water content of 
sausage is a rather difficult one to de- 
termine accurately, principally because 
of the variation in the water content of 
different kinds of meat and between 
different cuts of the same kind. This 
depends on the age of the animal, the 
degree of fatness and other conditions. 
In general the amount of water that 
can be added under the law is the 
amount that is necessary to make the 
product moist and palatable. The diffi- 
culty comes in eagerness to get high 
yield, resulting in the use of too much 
water in relation to the amount of meat 
protein contained in the product. It is 
in an effort to overcome this situation 
that the federal and state laws have 
been drawn. 


Factors Affecting Water Content. 


Dr. C. R. Moulton, in his book “Meat 
Through the Microscope*” says that 
there are at least eight factors which 
affect the water content of sausages. 
The two most important factors are 
differences in composition of the vari- 
ous meats used in the manufacture of 
sausage and addition of water in the 
‘form of ice at the chopper. 


The latter, of course, is the most 
easily controlled factor. On the other 
hand, the water contained in the meat 
used is the most difficult to control. 
Federal regulations provide that when 
water or ice is used in the manufacture 
of sausage, the added water may not 
exceed 3 per cent in fresh sausage or 
10 per cent in cured, smoked or cooked 
sausage. 

This ruling is based on the theory 
that meats contain water and protein 
in a proportion of less than 4.1. The 
need for some added water is recog- 
nized and so the ruling permits a flat 
additional 3 or 10 per cent of water, 
depending on the kind of sausage, 
above that calculated 5? multiplying 
the protein content by 4. If a processed 
sausage with 12 per cent of protein con- 
tains 4 times 12 or 48 »er cent of water, 


*University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Tl. 


plus the 10 per cent that may be added, 
58 per cent would be the amount per- 
missible. 

The moisture content of certain fat- 
free meats have been given by various 
authorities as follows: 


Cattle 76.59; 76.21; 75.86; 75.40 
Calf 78.85 
Sheep 76.67 
Hog 74.24 


It has been found that as an animal 
grows fatter the relative amount of fat 
in the flesh increases, while the per- 
centage of protein, water and ash de- 
creases. The fat is believed by some 
to dilute the other constituents, and 
when the composition of the tissues is 
calculated to a fat-free basis it is rather 
constant. 


One authority has gathered evidence 
to show that when meat is freed from 
inter-muscular fat there is little dif- 
ference in the water content of meat 
from the same class of animal, and but 
little difference in the moisture content 
of fat-free meat from different species 
of animals. The water content varies 
from 74 per cent to almost 79 per cent, 
and is only approximately constant. 


Variation in Lots of Meat. 


The sausagemaker may be led by the 
chemical analysis of his raw materials 
to think that a lot of trucks containing 
beef trimmings, for example, from a 
day’s run in one plant would have a 
uniform composition. “This will sel- 
dom be the case,” Dr. Moulton says. 
“The first truck might easily contain 
trimmings from cattle of different ages 
and fatness from those found in the 
second truck. Such trimmings show a 
ratio variation from 2.7 to 6.3. Most 
of the samples analyzed, however, ran 
from 3.4 to 4.0. The cheek meat or 
head meat of cattle also varies greatly 
different samples showing a ratio all 
the way from 3.1 to 4.9. Beef chucks 
from various sources show variations 
from 2.6 to 5.0. 

















Pigs’ Feet Souse 


Pigs’ feet souse is a pop- 
| ular food. Do you make it? 
If you do, have you found 
its sale as good as it should 
be under a good formula? 

A successful formula and de- 
tailed instructions for mixing, 
cooking and pickling pigs’ feet to 
make a high-grade souse may be 
obtained by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me reprint on “Pigs’ 
Feet Souse.” I am a subscriber to 
The National Provisioner. 








(Enclolsed find 5-cent stamp.) 











“In making up a batch of sausage, 
the maker will take so many pounds 
of good beef trimmings and so many 
— of pork trimmings. The total 

atch, or block, chopped and mixed at 

one time is usually 100, 150 or 175 
pounds. Sometimes it is less. The 
next batch or mix may easily contain 
meats showing a water to protein ratio 
sufficiently different to upset his cal- 
culations. 

“When such materials as hearts, wea- 
sand meat, and tripe are used in a 
formula, it behooves the sausagemaker 
to be more careful, for these tissues 
contain a relatively large amount of 
water and have a water to protein ratio 
that varies within fairly wide limits.” 


Water and Protein in Meat. 


Studies have shown that both the 
water and the protein vary within 
rather wide limits in different tissues 
of the same animal. The following 
table gives some fair averages of the 
amount of water in flesh and muscle 
tissue: 

Ratio 


Water 
P.C. P.C. to Pro- 











Water. Protein. tein. 
Sheep cheeks, fresh.......... 68.5 16.0 4.3 
Beef chucks, 3-9 months...... 71.9 18.4 4.9 
Beef chucks, fresh .......... 71.0 18.7 3.8 
Beef trimmings, fresh........ 69.0 18.5 3.8 
Pork jowls, lean............. 41.8 10.9 3.8 
Beef cheeks, fresh and cured..65.4 17.2 3.8 
Beef cheeks, fresh .......... 70.0 18.5 3.8 
Beef head meat, fresh........ 64.5 17.4 3.7 
Pork cheeks, fresh.. owe Be 3.7 
Sheep cheeks, fresh........... 69.6 18.9 3.7 
EE SE, GENE on v00ssecec ce 19.1 5.1 3.7 
Beef carcass, lean flesh 11-21 
SS =e aes 73.0 19.7 3.7 
Beef cheeks, cured .... --62.0 17.2 3.6 
Pork cheeks, fresh .... --58.2 16.0 3.6 
BOGE GCRUGEB ccc cccccccccvcces 68.3 19.1 3.6 
OS rrr 72.5 20.0 3.6 
Pork trimmings, fresh and 
GENER. wscnccececessceseseees 59.8 16.5 3.6 
Pork trimmings, fresh ....... 45.0 12.5 3.6 
Beef flesh, composite ......... 60.1 16.6 6 
Beef, lean, round, loin, rib....70.4 19.6 3.6 
Beef shank meat ............ 69.2 19.7 5 
Beef ox-tail meat ..........+- 65.2 18.5 5 
Beef trimmings, cured ....... 63.8 18.2 5 
Beef, lean flesh aged cows...67.7 19.5 5 
Pork, composite, lean flesh...64.5 18.9 4 
Pork cheeks, cured .......... 52.0 15.6 3.3 
Beef chucks, cured........... 65.0 19.6 3 
rer 62.1 20.5 0 
WATER IN FATTY TISSUBS. 
Hog fat, cured ........secee. 20.0 2.0 10.0 
PC, ME idvesccedéenene 7.5 1.5 5.0 
BE Ss BNE ccccesevccoves 20.6 4.9 4.2 
Beef fat from old cows...... 14.5 5.0 2.9 
Pork back fat, dry salt cured. 4.47 2.75 1.86 


FROZEN MATERIAL FROM CATTLE. 


PE. cca conevesesenbennenmn 65.36 20.25 3.2 
SE DONE scccccccceescecsed 69.56 21.00 3.3 
Blade trimmings ............. 59.14 17.81 3.3 
Regular trimmings, 3 months 
DEE dhewacens nics tekosaet 56.35 16.25 3.4 
Regular trimmings, 6 months 
DE tebidnienteteésenewee -87 18.94 3.4 
Hind shank meat ............ 71.68 20.44 3.5 
Hearts, frozen 1 mo.........2. 75.81 18.138 4.2 
Hearts, frozen 3 mos.......... 73.21 17.56 4.2 
PRES EE 67.40 22.06 3.4 
FROZEN MATERIAL FROM SWINE. 
TNS aks ds vaciewksecectoccee nce ae Jaa 
DD nasnceceveereveceeeeess bs 81 3.5 
NEE i oncknrceseeseneed 66.30 17.63 3.8 
Regular trimmings .......... 41.64 11.00 3.8 
Lean trimmings ............. 45.76 94 3.5 
Lean trimmings .......ccccces 64.06 18.56 3.5 
BENGE 66 d6069ssd eter cecenaves 72.62 16.06 4.5 


Thus it is seen that the ratio of 4 to 
1 applies to meat, but that it is sub- 
ject to considerable variation, not only 
etween the different tissues but from 
like tissue from different animals. In- 
vestigators found that there are sam- 
ples of perfectly normal meat which 
show a ratio in excess of 4 to 1. In 
some sausages that contain meats hav- 
ing higher ratios than 4 to 1, therefore, 
the accepted ratio is hardly valid. 
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Hog Casing Grades 


A packer asks for good practical 
gradings on hog casings. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us market gradings for all kinds 
of hog casings? We make some for our own use, 
put in buying we are at a loss to know just how 
the grades run. 

Following is regarded as standard 
grades for hog casings, in terms of 
diameter measurement: 


Extra narrow, 1% in. and under or 
29 mm. : 

Narrow medium, over 1% in. up to 
and including 1% in. or 29-32 mm. 

Selected medium, over 1% up to and 
including 1% in., or 32 to 35 mm. 

English medium, over 1% up to and 
including 1% in., or 35 to 38 mm. 

Wide, over 1% up to but not includ- 
ing 1% in., or 38 to 43 mm. 

Extra wide, 1% in. and over or 45 
mm. 

In grading hog middles it is desirable 
that the narrow end measure at least 
1% in. in diameter, the wide end ap- 
proximately 4 in. in diameter. Middles 
may have the cap on or off, as desired. 

Hog bungs are graded as to diameter 
measurement in inches, as follows: 

Export 400s, 2 in. and over: 

Large prime 500s, 1-13/16 to 1-15/16 

in., inclusive; 

Medium prime 550s, 

1-12/16 in., inclusive; 

Special prime 580s, 1-9/16 to 1-10/16 

in., inclusive; 

Small prime 600s, 1-6/16 to 1-8/16 

in., inclusive; 

Skip 700s, 1-4/16 to 1-5/16 in., in- 

clusive. 


1-11/16 to 


> 


Canning Frankfurters 


A packer asks regarding processing 
time for frankfurters in cans. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to put up frankfurters in cans but do 
not know how long the various sized cans should 
be processed. Can you give us the time and 
temperature ? 

For the 4 to 4% oz. can processing 
varies from 105 minutes at 225 degs. up 
to 75 minutes at 240 degs. The first 
process is regarded as somewhat too 
low. The 9 to 10 oz. cans are processed 
from 135 minutes at 225 degs. up to 
105 minutes at 240 degs. The 24 oz. 
can is processed for 150 minutes at 225 
degs. up to 180 minutes at 239 degs. 


These sausages are cut links sur- 
rounded in the can by a brine which 
permits ready transfer of heat. If the 
frankfurter is inclosed entirely within 
a casing care must be taken lest the 
casing is split during the processing. 
Ingredients used, stuffing and cooking 
enter into securing best results. 
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PROVISIONER Steam and Power SERVICE 


SAVING 














Meat packers—so efficient in meat processing and manufacture—have not kept 
their power departments in step with modern developments. 


There is much inefficient steam and power generating equipment in use. Prac- 
tices in many instances are behind the times. Advantage has not been taken of 
modern, cost-cutting equipment and waste elimination methods and appliances. The 
result is much waste and loss, with steam and power costs higher than they need be. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIO: s 


AND POWER SAVING SERVICE is a 


NER STEAM 
new service to readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Its purpose is: 
To collect and disseminate information on meat plant steam and power practices, 
To indicate bad conditions and costly methods, 


To aid 


ckers to compare their steam and power costs with those in other 


plants, to solve their steam and power problems, to improve boiler and engine room 
results, to cut steam and power costs and to reduce steam and power waste. 


This is in no sense a consulting engineering service. There is a place for the 


consulting engineer that no other can fil 


But there is also a need for a service to bridge the 
the one hand and the consulting engineer on the other—the 


p between the plant on 
ractical experience of 


the operating force and the technical skill and knowledge of the trained expert, 
It is this ick that THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER 
SAVING SERVICE will attempt to fill. 


Obviously no attempt will be made to design plants, to criticize designs, or to 


compare the merits and advantag 


es of one piece of equipment with another. Par- 


ticular conditions vary too widely to attempt these services. 


But packer subscribers with everyda: 
Erion TE. 


THE WN AL PROVISIONER 8S 
Every effort will be made to help them. 


operating blems are invited to consult 
AnD "POWER SAVING SERVICE. 








STEAM COST IN RENDERING. 


What is the steam consumption in 
rendering ? 

This is one of the questions most fre- 
quently asked THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING 
SERVICE. 


The following letter from a Cincin- 
nati packer is similar to many received 
on this subject. 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Figuring steam at 30c per 1,000 Ibs., what 

would steam cost for rendering into prime steam 


lard, a tank of killing fats processed four hours 
at 40 Ibs. steam pressure? 








Steam and Power 
Savings 
If you could get your power for 
nothing, Mr. Packer, would you be 
interested ? 
Others are doing it. 


Surveys of packers’ heat and 
power conditions made by a num- 
ber of engineers in a variety of 
packing plants show tremendous 
possibilities of savings. 

Results of these studies are 
covered in a series of articles now 
appearing in THE NATIONAL PrRo- 
VISIONER. 

‘When completed a limited edi- 
tion of this series will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want the facts and figures it con- 
tains, fill out and return at once 
the following coupon: 
ae National Provisioner 


80. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


OUs: 
when issued, and mail to the fol- 
lowing address: 


BE acicsc sesewanceeeeeuses eeneeen 





Also the cost of steam at 30c per 1,000 lbs. for 


cooking fats in an open kettle for 4 hours at 240 
degs. 


What we are trying to arrive at is the actual 
difference in cost of producing prime steam lard 


and refining it compared with the cost of produc- 
ing kettle rendered lard. 


The theoretical consumption of steam 
in wet rendering is about % to 1% Ibs., 
per pound of material going into the 
tank, depending on steam pressures and 
the quantity of water in the material. 


Some packers are producing prime 
steam lard with a steam consumption 
of 1 lb. per pound of material placed 
into the tank. In other plants the 
steam consumption may run as high as 
2 lbs. The only accurate method of 
determining steam consumption in any 
particular case is to actually measure 
the steam used with a steam flow meter. 
This instrument should be installed by 
someone familiar with its use. 


What has been said about steam con- 
sumption in wet rendering is also true 
for steam consumption in jacketed ket- 
tles. Conditions and methods of oper- 


ation are also important factors in this 
case. 


When using jacketed kettles, however, 
every packer can easily determine 
steam consumption. All that is neces- 
sary is to disconnect the discharge pipe 
from the steam trap and catch and 
weigh the water of condensation. The 
quantity of condensation (by weight) 
produced during rendering will be the 
amount of steam used. For very ac- 
curate results losses in the steam line 
from the boiler to the rendering kettle 
should be determined, and added to the 
cost, inasmuch as the cost of steam is 
determined at the boiler. 

Evaporating water that with a little 
care should be kept out of the render- 
ing tank is one of the reasons for high 
steam consumption. This is a detail 


many packers would find it profitable 
to watch. 
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PAKICE MADE INTO BRIQUETTES 
DOES A REAL JOB OF CAR ICING 





ICING 

CARS 

WITH 
VILTER 
PAKICE 
BRIQUETTES 





WOLFE 














The use of Vilter Paklce made into briqu- 
ettes for icing cars has proven to be very 
much worth while for several very important 
reasons. One is that the distinctive forma- 
tion of the briquette supplies adequate re 
frigeration because ample ice surface is ex- 
posed to the circulating air at all times. Fur- 
thermore a lower temperature is produced 











immediately after a car is iced. The lower 
illustration readily indicates this feature. This 
illustration was made in a storage bin filled 
with briquettes. Particular attention is directed 
to the fact that the briquettes do not freeze 
together but are ready to be spouted like 
coal when the cars are ready to be iced. 
Other reasons why Vilter Paklce Briqu- 
ettes are proving to be so much worth 
while are to be found in the Vilter 
Paklce Machinery. It is automatic in 
operation, it is rugged and well con- 


MILWAUKEE 


BUILDERS OF ‘ce 


INQUIRIES 


MACHINERY 





structed, it does not need brine, ice cans, 
ice cranes or an ice. crusher. Furthermore, the 
design is such that high rates of heat transfer 
are obtained with a final result that only a 
fraction of the floor space required by an ice 
making tank of the same capacity is required 
by a Vilter Paklce plant. 

This equipment is an outstanding Vilter 
development and is a worthy addition to the 
Vilter line of ice making and refrigerating 
machinery of which thousands of tons have 
been built in the past fifty-two years. 


ARE SOLICITED 


THE VILTER MFG. CO. 


2118 S. FIRST STREET 


WISCONSIN 


FOR 52 YEARS 
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Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 

















HUMIDITY MEASUREMENTS. 


A special report on humidity meas- 
urement in closed spaces has been pub- 
lished by the Food Investigation Board 
of Great Britain. This report says the 
storage of foodstuffs, seasoning of lum- 
ber, manufacture of soap, tobacco, tex- 
tiles, drying of hops, cotton wool and 
other textiles and many other manu- 
facturing operations require air of just 
the right humidity and accurate meth- 
ods of measuring the percentage of 
moisture in the air. The Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
accordingly has issued a report describ- 
ing methods and apparatus for deter- 
mining this quantity. 

There are three methods in common 
use for determining humidity—wet and 
dry bulb hygrometer invented in 1813, 
the dew point apparatus dating from 
1827, and the hair hygrometer used as 
far back as 1783. The report states 
that “no fundamentally new method of 
hygrometry has been introduced, in 
spite of the great amount of attention 
which has been given to the subject 
during the past 100 years. 

While the report deals mainly with 
the three classical methods, it indicates 
how much has been done toward im- 
proving the accuracy of these methods 
and in devising automatic, distant read- 
ing and recording apparatus for use in 
special industrial applications, such as 
the determination of humidity in a 
closed room, in a pile of product or in 
other inaccessible places. 


——_&__— 


COLD STORAGE MEN TO MEET. 


Members of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and its two divi- 
sions, Merchandise and Cold Storage, 
will meet for their 43rd annual con- 
vention at the Coronado hotel in St. 
Louis, Feb. 7 to 10. 

All members of the cold storage in- 
dustry, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the association, are invited to 
attend. The open forum discussions 
are expected to develop points of inter- 
est for everyone associated with the 
industry. 

a 


REFRIGERATION NEWS. 


Fort Pierce Development Co., Fort 
Pierce, Fla., plans erection of a dock 
and installation of a pre-cooling equip- 
ment to cost $380,000. Chas. E. Lund 
& Associates of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
are the engineers. 


Fire recently destroyed the ice and 
cold storage plant operated in connec- 
tion with the Jefferson Creamery at 
Ashburn, Ga. 

Fire completely destroyed the Magic 
Cold Storage plant at Tallulah Park, 
Ga. The loss, amounting to about 
$32,000, was completely covered by in- 
surance. 

The Sterling Ice & Cold Storage Co.; 
Moline, Ill., has filed articles of incor- 
poration. It is capitalized at $25,000 
and the incorporators are James P. 
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Pearson, Charles G. Loptien, Oscar W. 
Ellis and Oliver R. Scheurer. 


An organization has been perfected 
in Lumberton, N. C., to proceed with 
plans for the erection of a building to 
house a refrigerating plant and to make 
application to the C. W. A. for funds to 
aid in its construction. Tentative plans 
call for the erection of a plant capable 
of curing 500,000 lbs. of meat yearly. 


Fire of unknown origin recently 
caused damage estimated at $3,000 to 
the Camden Stone Refrigerating Plant, 
Marlow, Okla. 


South Texas Livestock Producers’ 
Association, Corpus Christi, Tex., plans 
constructing a killing and refrigerating 
plant and stockyards. Plans and speci- 
fications are now being prepared. Jonas 
Weil is president of the association. 


fe 


WATER HEATING METHODS. 
(Continued from page 14.) 
Two Methods of Water Heating. 


The one system is economical and 
efficient; the other is a makeshift and 
wasteful. One system will heat water 
with a minimum of steam waste and at- 
tention. The other is costly to operate 
and maintain, a source of annoyance 
and sometimes danger, and altogether 
out of keeping with the up-to-date 
methods and equipment to be found in 
the modern meat packing plant. 


The meat packer, sausage manufac- 
turer or renderer who is using the older 
system may very easily lose enough 
money in a year to modernize his plant 
in this respect. 


In the less efficient system the water 
is stored and heated in tanks on the 
roof. As a rule these are of wood, with 
a height greater than the diameter, 
often open at the top and quite gen- 
erally uninsulated from the weather. 
At the bottom of the tank is a perfor- 
ated pipe through which the steam for 
heating the water enters. As a rule 
the water level in the tank is main- 
tained at a height of from 15 to 20 ft. 


The disadvantages and the ineffcien- 
cy of such an arrangement are readily 
apparent. Due to the conditions which 
generally prevail in these tanks and 
which will be mentioned later, it is 
practically impossible to install them 
anywhere but on the roof. 


Radiation Losses Large. 


Here, of course, they are subject to 
and are acted on by all weather condi- 
tions. In the winter particularly they 
are a nuisance and a source of consid- 
erable annoyance. At times they are 
dangerous. At all times they need at- 
tention and repairs, and they lose 
money for the packer in more ways 
than one. 


In the first place, because they are 
uninsulated and generally open to the 
weather, the loss of heat units through 
radiation is large. In cold weather, 
even when the temperature of the water 
is as low as 160 degs. F., clouds of 
steam are continually passing from 
them. 


The meat packer installs expensive 
and efficient equipment to produce 
steam and to burn coal economically 
and at the lowest possible cost. Then 
he wastes the heat units from the coal 
through uncovered and _ uninsulated 
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tanks in the most unbusinesslike man- 
ner. 


The condensation resulting from this 
escaping steam in cold weather some- 
times causes the tanks, the roof on 
which the tank is installed and sur- 
rounding objects to become coated with 
ice. Not only is this unsightly — which 
would be of small importance perhaps 
—but there often is created a dangerous 
situation thereby because of the in- 
crease in weight. When this happens 
there is an additional expense for re- 
moving this ice. 


Heating Surface Comparatively Small. 


Nor are these the only objections to 
heating water in open, uninsulated 
tanks installed on the roof. As was 
stated previously, these tanks generally 
contain water to a height of 15 or 20 
ft. Because of this, there is created 
a head corresponding to the water 
height against which the steam used 
for heating must work. This means a 
higher steam pressure to force the 
steam into the water. 

Then again, the area of the tank is 
small in proportion to its cubic con- 
tents, and as the steam enters through 
a header at the bottom, the ratio of 
heating surface to the volume of water 
in the tank is small. This results in 
slow heating and at times, particularly 
in cold weather and when demands for 
hot water are heavy, the temperature 
of the water in the tank is very liable 
to drop below the minimum required for 
processing work. When this occurs time 
is lost and processing expenses in- 
creased—extra costs that must be 
charged directly against the water heat- 
ing method. 

Lastly, it is almost impossible to heat 
water under such conditions without the 
process being accomplished by much 
noise and considerable vibration. This 
vibration is sometimes great enough to 
make it necessary to strengthen the 
roof supports to provide the necessary 
factor of safety. In other cases at- 
tempts are made to relieve the situation 
by placing tanks on car springs to ab- 
sorb the vibration. 

Open uninsulated tanks on the roof 
are, at best, an unsatisfactory method 
of heating water and an efficient and 
costly arrangement of accomplishing a 
result that can be done easier, more 
economically and more satisfactorily. 


Closed Tank Heater More Efficient. 


Opposed to the open tank method of 
heating water is that in which the water 
is heated in horizontal insulated in- 
closed tanks installed inside the build- 
ing. In the larger plants where the 
hot water needs are large a heater of 
this type may be installed in each de- 
partment or one tank may be installed 
to serve several departments. A 6- or 
8-in. pipe generally extends from this 
heater to the open air. The noiseless 
or injector type of heater is used. 

This type of heater is economical, 
safe and efficient. Where there is 
plenty of exhaust steam all water may 
be heated with it. The usual plan, how- 
ever, is to pipe the heater so that either 
exhaust or live steam may be used. 
Even in cold weather when the water in 
a heater of this type is near the boiling 
point there is little loss of heat units 
through the vent pipe. Because the 
tank is horizontal there is a larger heat- 
ing surface as compared with the quan- 
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W.H.LEwis 


PROVISHON S$ 


SCRANTON, PA 


Fleetsteel Body owned by W. H. Lewis, Scranton, Pa. 


FLEETS VEEL 


A NEW TYPE of BODY 


The Fleetsteel is an entirely new 
type of body, designed especially for 
refrigerated meat delivery. Steel 
roof, elimination of usual under- 
structure, ICEFIN cooling, and 
other features, result in: 

500 lb. less weight 
4 inches lower height 


Sanitary interior 
Ice economy. 





Write for information: 


FITZ GIBBON & Crisp, INC. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Cut Shrinkage and Spoilage 
: with DeFROSTaire’s 


Balanced Temperature 





The fresh circulating air of a DeFROSTaire 
balances the temperature throughout the 
entire cooler. No freezing near coils or 
spray. Greatly reduced shrinkage and dis- 
coloration across the room. Ceiling and 
walls kept dry—mold banished. Easy to 
install — does not take up valuable floor 
details of space or head room. Requires no change 
FREE-TRIAL OFFER in present system, 


THE BROWN conrp."* “tes 


Syracuse, N. Y. 














Menges AX. Mancere 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
REFRIGERATION 
EVERYTHING FOR THE PACKER 
Successors To 
BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 
1515 N. GRAND BLVD. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























H. P. HENSCHIEN 
ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS — __ PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














tity of water in the tank, and due to 
the low head, a low exhaust steam 
pressure may be used. 


From this heater the hot water may 
be piped to those departments where it 
is to be used. For hot water heating, 
for sterilizing and other purposes re- 
quiring a high temperature, a booster 
heater sometimes is installed. This is 
similar in construction and operation 
to the heater just described. Heating 


is done with live steam. Either cold 
water may be supplied to this booster 
heater or, as is more economical, the 
water supply may be taken from the 
regular heater. 


There is no point in the meat pack- 
ing plant where automatic temperature 
regulation works to better advantage 
than on these water heaters. These 
regulators keep the water in the heater 
at the exact temperature for which 
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All waste material, husks, roots and stems are 
automatically removed . . . “Basic” Garlic Pow- 
der is made only from cleaned garlic cloves. 











as much 


twice that of ordinary powders. 









OF “BASIC” GARLIC POWDER 


This “Basic” Garlic Powder will save you money because it goes “twice as 
far.” Tests by Pacini Laboratories have proven a six-to-one flavor strength . . . 


Send for FREE Working Sample 


Let us prove to your own satisfaction all the advantages, 
the economy of using this ‘fresh flavor” garlic spice. 





BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


SOUTH PASADENA, 





CALIFORNIA 


they are set regardless of the amounts 
of water used from the heater. 


Temperature Held at Right Point. 


And, as the use of warm or hot water 
decreases, steam is automatically shut 
off. In the case of a booster heater or 
regular heater supplied with live steam 
this is particularly important from a 
money saving standpoint. 

When it is considered that 100 Ibs. 
of coal is wasted each hour for each 
three-eighths-inch pipe or its equiva- 
lent, that blows steam at 100 Ibs. pres- 
sure into the atmosphere, the necessity 
for stopping all steam leaks is realized. 


To continue to blow high pressure 
steam into a tank of water after the 
water has reached the desired temper- 
ature is a needless waste for which 
someone must pay. 


In the old style water heating sys- 
tems described very few are equipped 
with temperature regulators. Regard- 
less of the temperature needs the 
steam frequently is turned on in these 
tanks and permitted to flow into the 
water all day long. The waste is easily 
imagined. 





This is the sixth of a series of articles 
on automatic temperature control in the 
meat packing plant. The first, in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of February 
4, 1933, discussed temperature regulation 
in hog dehairing; the second, in the issue 
of March 18, temperature regulation in 
hog killing rooms and coolers; the third, 
April 15, temperature control in curing 
cellars, coolers, meat washing and defrost- 
ing; the fourth, July 15, temperature con- 
trol in smokehouses; the fifth, November 
4, temperature control in sausage kitchens. 
The next will describe methods of tem- 
perature control in the power house. 
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CANADIAN VIEWPOINT. 
(Continued from page 15.) 


buys does not exceed the prospective 
possibilities in the markets for meat 
and other products. 


As the livestock buyer under condi- 
tions of operation on stockyards at a 
plant or at country points has to deal 
with a great variation in the animals, 
not only of quality but also of condition, 
his job is one that is difficult and highly 
skilled. He is a very important man to 
his employer, but not important from 
the standpoint of determining the price 
of meat. If his costs are too high his 
employer is the loser, but it has little 
effect on the price of meat. 

As the buyer is dealing in live ani- 
mals, quarters, dimes and even nickels 
are bargained for in price ranges be- 
cause of the differences in quality and 
yield of meat to live weight. As between 
grades larger differentials are dealt 
with. Where standard grades are 
adopted less individual bargaining is 
necessary, but the price secured for the 
product is still the determining factor 
in livestock prices. 

Supply at any particular time is also 


a factor, because it has a distinct bear- 
ing on the prospective prices for meat. 


No Price Agreements. 


These facts make it evident that no 
fixed agreements can be arrived at as to 
the price to be paid for livestock. The 
great mass of meat products dealt with 
locally, and the continually. changing 
consumptive demand at-home and in the 
world markets, make this impossible. 
No matter what any group may desire 
for the purpose of controlling the 
market, or any other purpose, there is 
no known method of doing it. 

From time to time these facts become 
confused in the minds of some people. 


When prices go to low levels for 
meat, consumers do not complain. 
When, however, in consequence, prices 
of livestock go down there are represen- 
tatives of producers who think that they 
are deliberately being pressed down. 
Some think that if the business were 
more efficiently handled a good deal 
could be done to maintain prices. 


When meat prices go up it is those 
’ who, claiming to represent the consum- 
ers, do the bulk of the complaining. 
The fact of the matter is that a big 
percentage of both producers and con- 
sumers understand, either consciously 
or instinctively, that low prices or high 
prices in a product like meat are not 
within the power of control by any 
group of persons. 


Complaints About Prices. 

From time to time agitations arise 
about meat or livestock prices. It gen- 
erally takes the form of a complaint 
either that meat prices are too high and 
that livestock prices are too low, or that 
the spread between the consumer’s and 
producer’s price is too great. It is 
claimed that if the latter condition were 
corrected the other conditions would not 
obtain, the producer would get more and 
the consumer would pay less. 


The claim has a good deal of merit. 
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Certainly if the product did not have to 
be manufactured any more than pota- 
toes, and did not have to bear any trans- 
portation and distribution charges, 
either producer or consumer, or both, 
should benefit. 

But the price at any producing point 
which is also a consuming point de- 
pends on how much of the supply can 
be removed from that point, or how 
much can be moved into that point. At 
once transportation costs enter in. 
These are inevitably followed by manu- 
facturing and distributing costs. 


Producer-Consumer Spread. 

Costs between producers and consum- 
ers are made up of a number of factors, 
some indispensable, and some of more 
debatable value. 

Taxes—municipal, provincial and fed- 
eral—today enter largely into the cost 
of nearly any product, including meat. 
If city consumers were prepared to 
adopt a lower standard of civic expenses 
and conveniences the lower taxes would 
reduce the cost of meat. 

If the city consumer would dispense 
with the service of delivery, credit, etc., 
and the refinements of preparation now 
enjoyed, meat prices could be lowered. 
All such price benefit would go to the 
consumer. The producer would not get 
more for his livestock. The costs were 
created by the consumer and he alone 
would benefit by their reduction. 

But if the consumer wishes to retain 
the thousand and one things that add to 
the cost, then he must be content to pay 
for them. 

These things, along with the actual 
costs of retail distribution, add twenty- 
five to thirty per cent to the wholesale 
prices of meat. 


On the producer’s side there are the 
costs of transportation of live animals 
and of their handling and sale. 


Reducing Producer’s Costs. 


When the price of meats, and there- 
fore of livestock, goes to low levels these 
costs become burdensome and producers 
try to avoid them by increasing direct 
sales to packers and by increasing local 
distribution. 


One of the most effective ways by 
which producers could lower costs would 
be to organize by communities at coun- 
try points and have one man handle all 
the stock of that group of producers 
so that it could be shipped in solid car- 
lots or large lots in place of in broken 
cars and small lots as at present. Very 
considerable savings could be made and 
all of such savings would go to the pro- 
ducers. 


_ But apparently producers wish to con- 
tinue to enjoy a variety of services for 
which they must pay. 

There remains the cost of manufac- 
ture and wholesale distribution of 
meats. 


During the war the packing business, 
like so many others, expanded beyond 
the requirements of peace time and 
especially for the period of restricted 
production from 1920 to 1930. During 
that period a considerable number of 

lants were closed and investors lost a 
arge amount of capital that had been 
put into the business. 


Cost of Meat Processing. 


It happened that the reorganization 
of the packing business took place 
mostly during the boom period in other 
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things, so that the industry came into 
the distressful times of the past few 
years on a sounder footing than many 
others. 

From time to time considerable agita- 
tion has occurred with regard to the 
operations of packers. It has always 
been grounded on the fallacy that pack- 
ers processed practically all of the 
meats produced, and that they were 
thus able to control both the price the 
consumer must pay and the price the 
producer must take. 


The Cold Storage Bogie. 

At one time there was a great agita- 
tion about the use the “food barons” 
were making of the cold storage plants, 
This raged just previous to the war. 

In Canada a Cost-of-Living Commis- 
sioner was appointed; he was charged, 
among other things, with the duty of 
showing the quantities of food that were 
being held from consumption in storage, 

It was subsequently found that the 
figures then published were erroneous, 
In the course of time it became estab- 
lished that the new method of preserv- 
ing food by refrigeration was ; 
immense benefit to both consumer and 
producer, and that on the whole its use 
was not abused. 

During the war a great agitation 
arose about meat prices. A Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate 
the operations of certain packing com- 
panies. 

Meat Price Investigation. 

After searching investigations by one 
of the best accountants in Canada it was 
established that— 


(1) There was no excessive spread in 
the price between producer and con- 
sumer: and that— 


(2) the reason pork meat was so high 
was because of the high price paid pro- 
ducers for hogs; and that— 


(3) although under war conditions 
the profit margin was wider than nor- 
mal it still was only a fraction of a cent 
a pound; and that— 


(4) profit on capital invested was 
very high due to vastly increased” 
volume and favorable export contracts. 


The Commission presented exact 
figures showing the various costs and 
values of the different parts of the hog. # 


After full investigation the Commis- ~ 
sion was unable to present a single 
recommendation as to how the producer Hy 
or the consumer should be protected by 
government action. Nor was there any 
indication that in the opinion of the 
Commission the packer was taking an 
unfair advantage of Canadian produce 
ers or consumers. 


Results of Federal Control. 


In 1920 an agitation about prices gen-— 
erally resulted in the creation of a Fed-— 
eral Board of Commerce. Its duty was” 
to control the “spread” or margin be” 
tween the prices of primary products” 
and consumers’ goods. : 

It investigated packers’ operations” 
and prices, and found that they were” 
fair. 

It had one effect on the hog industry” 
in that it fixed the prices for hams, 
bacons, shoulders, etc., at those obtain- 
ing at a certain time of the year 7 
continued these prices into a season” 
when consumptive demand had changed. 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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POWER PLANT MODERNIZATION OFFERS OPPORTUNITY 
for large savings in many packinghouses. In this plant power 


for equipment operation is being generated with a corliss engine. 


MODERN CURING CELLAR 
in F. G. Vogt & Sons’ plant, 
Philadelphia. Brick floor, tile 
walls and cement vats keep 
down depreciation costs and 


simplify cleaning. 


KNIFE AND HOOK 
sheaths of bakelite and 
wood, assembled with 
screws, are safer than 
leather and easier to 


clean. 
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OMAS E. WILSON POWER AS BY-PRODUCT 


sides being one of is possible with modern equip- 
erica’s leading pack- ment. Turbines in plant of 
5 is famous as a 


eeder of Shorthorns. 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons’ plant, 
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ELECTRIC TRACTORS 
aid in keeping product 
transportation costs low in 
large Chicago plant. Trac- 
tor is operated with stor- 


age batteries. 


BACK FROM SOUTH 
America Alden B. Swik 


vice president of Swift ( 


Company, and his daugh 


ter, Narcissa, on the S. § 
Santa Barbara on their re 
turn from a tour of the 
company’s plants in Argen 
tina, and the great estan Angeles 
cias which produce Argen Bfor his pi 


tina’s high-grade beef 


POWER OPERATED 


spiral chute handles filled 
shipping containers care- 
fully and cuts loss by re- 
ducing damage and break- 


age. 


CAST IRON SCALDING 
SMALL ORDERS AND SPECIAL 

tub with automatic duck- 
delivery problems solved by New er menulectuved by All- 


bright-Nell Co., Chicago. 
Such tubs usually equiped 


Orleans packer with this motorcycle 


and side car 


with automatic tempera- 


ture control. 
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RK COMPRESSORS DRIVEN BY 


honous motors in Vogt plant, Philadelphia. 


compressor 1s 45 tons; remainder 31 tons 


PRIZE RAM 


Angeles stock show 
for his picture with 
p of motion picture 
Why the bored look? 


ia * 
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HAM TREE, 


installed by a Los Angel- 
es retailer by side of 
busy highway, has at- 


tracted much attention. 


Sign tells store nameand @ 


address. 

















A NEAT PIPING JOB HAS BEEN DONE ON 


these steam jacketed kettles, leaving plenty of room 


on all sides for the workmen. 








FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS OF HIGH 


pressure steam per batch is saved by 
heating up this tank with exhaust steam 
while it is being charged. Rendering is 
done with 80-Ib. steam. 


AIR .CONDITIONED SAUSAGE ROOMS 
make sausage manufacture independent of 
weather and climate. This unit in plant of 
Richter Food Products Co., Chicago. 
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A fine example of what can be done by intelligent revamping 
of a meat packer’s power plant has been given by Jacob E. 
Decker and Sons, Mason City, Iowa. As reported in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, the plart is saving $72,000.00 
a year on steam and power, earning 24% on the power house 
improvements. On steam and power alone, the new plant 
saved over 8c per hog killed in the first eight months of oper- 
ation. A comparison shows present steam and power costs 
one-half to one-third of former figures, in a plant which even 
before had much lower power costs than those of the packing 
industry at large. 

The Decker plant has attracted general attention, not only 
for its admirable flexibility and balance between power and 
process steam, but also for the unusual method of financing 


used, which kept the first cost low. The plant was designed 
by Ralph D. Thomas & Associates. 
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The experience of Elliott Company in designing and 
building turbines and turbine-generators for industrial 
plants such as Decker’s is at your service. We are glad 
to cooperate with you from the start of any project for 
improving your power and steam set-up. 


IT PAID 


BIG 


TO MODERNIZE 
THIS 
MEAT PACKER’S 
POWER PLANT 


The turbines in the Decker plant 
are Elliott — 1000-kw. and 300-kw. 
units driving Elliott generators 
and five mechanical drive turbines 
driving fans, pumps and a coal 
pulverizer. 


c 


ELLIOTT COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Steam Turbine Department - JEANNETTE, PA: 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Steady— 
Hogs Firm—Hog Run Letting Up— 
Cash Trade Moderate—Hedge Pres- 
sure Checking Upturns. 


Situation in the market for hog prod- 
ucts was little changed from that of 
late. Operations were on a fair scale, 
with speculative buying in evidence in 
lard and bellies. Cash trade was mod- 
erate. 


Hog market was somewhat firmer at 
times, with evidence of a letup in the 
run. As an offsetting feature, cash 
trade in product was reported moderate 
most of the time. There were indica- 
tions of increasing stocks, especially of 


lard, and speculative buying power was 
less aggressive. 


Additional absorption was attracted 
to the market on expectations that the 
hog run would fall off sharply in the 
immediate future. The hog situation 
was being watched closely. In some 
cases longs were discouraged over the 
fact that Governmental operations in 
hogs and product did little more than 
help to maintain recent price levels. 


At no time was there any particular 
disposition in evidence to press the mar- 
ket for a decline. Part of the buying 
and the steadiness was traceable to a 
slightly higher range in commodities 
in general and further intimations from 
Washington that the Government would 
continue to bend its efforts towards the 
1926 average commodity prices. 


Hog Prices Improve. 


At Chicago, top hogs at one time 
reached 5.70c, within 5c of the high 
reached in November, 1933. Subse- 
quently top reacted to 3.60c. Western 
run last week was 681,700 head, 
against 593,900 head the previous week 
and 525,000 head the same week last 
year. During the early part of this 
week the run was somewhat lighter 
and was a source of encouragement to 
om leaning towards the constructive 
side. 


Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the beginning of this week was 3.40c, 
against 3.35c the previous week, 3.20c 
a year ago and 3.85c two years ago. 
Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 227 lIbs., against 
226 Ibs. the previous week, 232 lbs. a 
year ago and 230 lbs. two years ago. 


Reports that France had slightly in- 
creased the U. S. meat quota attracted 
some attention, but export trade ap- 
peared quieter the past week due to a 
further slight easing in foreign ex- 
change rates. 

An amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to add cattle to the 
list of basic commodities and to ap- 
propriate 200 million dollars, to be used 
in launching an AAA production con- 
trol program for the industry was 
favored by Secretary Wallace before 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The Secretary told the committee the 
appropriation would be used to sup- 
plement the processing tax and making 
benefit payments to producers. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Cattle producers, however, are op- 
posed to the processing tax, and plan 
to hold a meeting of the industry in 
Washington on Monday, January 29, 
to draft recommendations for Govern- 
ment aid for the cattle and dairy in- 
dustry. 

Lard Exports Up. 

Lard exports for 1933 were officially 
placed at 583,014,000 Ibs., against 552,- 
154,000 Ibs. in 1982. Exports of lard 
for the week ended January 13, 1934, 
were 10,233,000 Ibs., against 14,346,000 
lbs. the previous year. Exports from 
January 1 to January 13, this year, 
have been some 15,179,000 lbs., against 
22,669,000 Ibs. the same time in 1933. 


Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
223,000 Ibs. against 583,000 Ibs. last 
year, bacon, including Cumberlands, 
297,000 lbs., against 675,000  lbs.; 
ae pork, 97,000 lbs., against 44,000 
bs. last year. 

PORK—Market was moderately ac- 
tive and steady at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $18.50 per barrel; family, 
$20.50 per barrel; fat backs, $14.00@ 
17.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Market was rather qiuet but 
steady. Prime western at New York 
was quoted at 5.95@6.05c; middle west- 


ern, 5.75@5.85c; New York City tierces, 
4%@4%c; tubs, 5%c; refined Conti- 
nent, 4% @4%c; South America, 4%@ 
5c; Brazil kegs, 5@5%c; compound, car 
lots, 7c; smaller lots, 7c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 242c over new Janu- 
ary; loose lard, 7242c under new Janu- 
ary; leaf lard, 75c under new January. 

BEEF—Market was quiet and steady 
at New York. Mess was nominal; 
packet, nominal; family, $10.00@11.50 
per barrel; extra India mess, nominal. 








See page 88 for later markets. 








. PORK PRODUCTS REVIEW. 


Hog prices declined during December 
in both domestic and foreign markets. 
The average price for the month in the 
United States was only slightly higher 
than the very low level reached in De- 
cember, 1932. Inspected slaughter in 
this country during the period from 
October to December, 1933, was about 
the same as a year earlier. Slaughter 
supplies during the remainder of the 
winter are expected to be smaller than 
last year. 


A recent announcement from the 








Hog Cut-Out Values Improve 


Cut-out values on best grades hogs 
showed little average change from that 
of a week ago. Light hogs cut to some- 
what better advantage while heavy hogs 
showed a slightly larger loss. Only 
best grades hogs would qualify for the 
returns shown below. 


General quality of runs showed con- 
siderable deterioration, there being 
large numbers of light unfinished hogs 
and pigs included. Heavyweight butch- 
ers and packing sows were scarce. 
Runs for the period were large, the 
seven principal markets totaling 454,700 
head compared with 440,400 last week 
and 353,800 in the like period a year 
ago. These receipts were the heaviest 
of the season. 

Top for the week at Chicago reached 
in the early days of the period, at $38.70 


Regular hams 
DED wavccsccccccesecencsseqesneseseseersses 
Boston butts 
Pork loins 


Bellies, heavy 
PE EE: eee tsncns eh Socsessetveceenes ekesetess 
Plates and jowls 
Baw WAE ..ccccccvvccccccccccsccccevcovceccese 
P. S. lard, rendered weight...........cceeseees 
EE WEEN. Seawadswedsnscdeeeecesctcseeose bane. 
rrr rn ae 
Ey Wy TINS 5 ook dc co gcinetssececcsveees 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


was only 5c under the top for the season 
while the low top of $3.50 was on a par 
with the low top of the year. The high 
average for the week was $3.50 and the 
low, made on the closing day, was $3.30. 

While receipts were heavy the general 
outlet for hogs was good government 
buying of specified grades drawing just 
enough hogs off the market to avoid 
heavy receipts having too much influ- 
ence. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of the current week as shown 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, returns only small 
losses on the various averages. At a 
time like the present when the quality 
of hog runs shows almost day to day 
change it is important that a close check 
be kept on yields because of their influ- 
ence on results. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.35 $1.34 $1.33 $1.33 
81 .30 -28 -27 
-26 -26 25 -26 
.84 -73 67 62 
1.09 1.04 66 21 
oes oooe -23 56 
eens ase 14 -26 
07 -08 -09 11 
-09 .09 09 .09 
.58 -65 58 54 
.06 .06 06 -06 
-09 .69 09 .09 
-04 04 -04 04 
$4.78 $4.68 $4.52 $4.44 
68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these totals the 


cost of well finished 

1.00 per cwt., the following results are secured: 
LO88 Per CWE... ccccccccccccccrccceresccccs 
BOGS BOP WOR oc ccccvcccvcceciccsedseseveseses 


live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses including the processing tax of 


$ .11 $ .25 $ .22 
22 59 -60 
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British government indicates that fur- 
ther reductions in the quota for bacon 
imports from non-Empire sources are 
contemplated during the first half of 
1934. British imports of bacon in No- 
vember were much smaller than a year 
earlier, but imports of ham were only 
slightly smaller. Lard imports into 
Great Britain continued relatively large 
during November and December. 
United States exports of both pork 
and lard during November were con- 
siderably larger than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1932. Shipments of all 
hog products from the principal United 
States ports during December showed 
a marked increase over the same month 


of 1932. 
en 
MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS. 


Exports of bacon and lard from the 
United States through the port of New 
York for the first four days of the 
week ended January 27 totaled 2,661,- 
720 Ibs. lard and 545,500 lbs. bacon and 
hams. 


For the week ended January 20 lard 
exports totaled 7,159,902 lbs. compared 
with 14,848,836 lbs. a week earlier. For 
the packer fiscal year to date lard ex- 
ported totaled 105,012,321 lbs. as 
against 122,406,872 lbs. in the 1932-33 
period. The United Kingdom continues 
to be a better customer for lard than 
the Continent. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended January 20 totaled 3,101,950 Ibs. 
compared with 1,049,000 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week. For the fiscal year to date 
exports totaled 27,613,700 as against 
17,138,400 lbs. a year earlier. 


~ ge 
AMERICAN LARD TO BELGIUM. 


Belgium continues as a considerably 
better market for American lard this 
year than last, according to the Amer- 
ican consul at Antwerp. The low dol- 
lar exchange rates have enabled ex- 
porters to make prices attractive to the 
Belgian trade. So far, Belgium has 
not applied an import quota or license 
tax to the lard trade. During 1933, 
more American than Netherlands lard 
was sold in Belgium, whereas in 1932 
the reverse was true. Total lard im- 
ports into Belgium reached 13,525,000 
lbs. in the first 9 months of 1933 against 
7,176,000 Ibs. in the corresponding 1932 
period. Of the 1933 figure, 6,510,000 
Ibs. were American against only 3,139,- 
000 Ibs. a year earlier. American 
cooked, smoked and salted meats were 
not able to compete with similar Dutch 
products in Belgium during 1933. 


ee 


ST. LOUIS PRODUCE TRADING. 


Inauguration of trading on the new 
St. Louis Butter and Egg Board for 
spot and futures has been postponed to 
January 15. The exchange is perfecting 
an inspection department, and a compe- 
tent crew of inspectors will be provided 
for local duty and for serving at any 
point qualifying for delivery. The new 
board is a part of the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis, which with a record 
of 98 years behind it, is said to be the 
oldest trading organization in the 
United States. 
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BRITISH BACON QUOTA. 


Latest indications of further reduc- 
tions in British imports of cured pork 
are embodied in a Ministry of Agricul- 
ture announcement of probable reduc- 


tions of 7 per cent and 3 per cent on 
March 1 and July 1, 1934, respectively. 
Suggested reductions are reported to be 
contingent upon the number of hogs 
contracted for delivery to curers by 
British producers. As yet no indica- 
tions of the volume of such contracts is 
available. However, the reduction of 
16 per cent in.total foreign imports 
made effective November 10 was the 
result of unexpectedly large supplies 
of domestic hogs being offered on con- 
tract. For the period November 10 to 
February 28, total non-Empire imports 
of cured pork were placed at about 
221,000,000 pounds, of which the United 
States was allotted around 13,476,000 


pounds. 
—— Ye 


PROGRESS OF BUTTER CONTROL. 


Net commercial storage holdings of 
butter will approximate the five-year 


average with the completion of gov- 
ernment butter purchases for relief 
purposes. Storage holdings of cream- 
ery butter on January 1, 1934, totaled 
111,210,000 Ibs., of which 39,932,000 Ibs. 
belonged to the government. This but- 
ter is rapidly being distributed to the 
needy, the AAA report states. 

In addition to these holdings, the 
FSRC had outstanding proposals for 
bids on 18,011,000 lbs. of butter to be 
bought shortly. When this is secured 
net commercial holdings will be 53,267,- 
000 Ibs., being only 5,706,000 lbs. in 
excess of the five-year average on Jan- 
uary 1. This indicates, the AAA states, 
“that the butter surplus removal pro- 
gram instituted in August by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has had a real 
effect on the situation by materially 
reducing storage supplies.” 

fe 


OCTOBER MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally-inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during Oc- 


tober, 1933, with comparisons, as re- 
ported Ki the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 
Consumption Per capita 
lbs. Ibs. 


BEEF AND VEAL. 


eae 490,000,000 3.9 
OC, TEE vencacscches 381,000,000 3.0 
PORK (Inc. Lard). 

Goteber, WES ccccsccccees 652,000,000 5.2 
October, 1932 ............ 647,000,000 5.2 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 

Goteber, IGE ...ccccccces 63,000,000 0.50 
POs GENE vseceesoeess 60,000,000 48 
— -fe 


BUTTER AND CHEESE OUTPUT. 


Creamery butter production in No- 
vember, 1933, showed an increase over 
that of the same month a year ago 
but a decrease from the production of 
the previous month. November output 
totaled 112,413,100 lbs. as against 129,- 
689,100 lbs. in October and 109,790,000 
Ibs. in November, 1932. Production of 
American cheese for the month at 
18,026,800 Ibs. showed a decline of 35.64 
per cent from the October production 
and a decline of 23.62 per cent from 
the output of the same month a year 
earlier. 
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HAM MARKET IN SYRIA. 


There is an expanding market for 
ham in Syria, according to a recent re- 
port of the American consul at Beirut. 
This is true, he says, despite the fact 
that the population is predominantly 
Moslem and thus forbidden to eat pork 


products. The outlet is to the approxi- 
mately half million non-Moslem popu- 
lation and to the French troops sta- 
tioned there. “Up to the present,” he 
reports, “the source of these hams has 
been almost exclusively European, but 
it is believed that American packers 
would be able to secure a fair share of 
the market.” 

Ham imports in 1932 totaled 53,470 
kilograms compared with 28,329 kilo- 
grams in 1931 and indications point to 
a further increase in consumption dur- 
ing the current year. Demand among 
the civilian population is exclusively 
for salt-cured hams, baked, boneless, 
and in tins. Imports for the use of the 
army, however, include also raw hams, 
not in tins. Whether in tins or not, 
hams should be from 10 to 12 pounds 
net; tinned hams should be packed 12 
in a case. The net weight, in either 
pounds or kilograms, should be clearly 
indicated on the label. It is found that 
an illustrated label, in bright colors, is 
attractive to local buyers. 

American exporters of hams may 
best enter this market through the 
medium of a wholesale distributor lo- 
cated in Beirut, and having exclusive 
sales rights for the states under French 
mandate. The distributor should pur- 
chase on his own account, and keep on 
hand a stock from which he could sup- 
ply retailers. European firms repre- 
sented in this market as a rule sell on 
the basis of cash against documents at 
Beirut, while a few grant 30 days 
against draft acceptance. It is be- 
lieved that American firms desiring to 
enter this market should require cash 
against documents at a local bank. 


fe 


FRANCE RAISES MEAT QUOTA. 


France has increased the quota al- 
lotments on American meats and dairy 
products to “100 per cent quota posi- 
tion.” The principal items covered are 
frozen and salted meats, hams, sau- 
sages and condensed milk. A _ supple- 
mentary increase amounting to 500 ewt. 
on hams is allotted to cover the re- 
cent agreement with Washington on 
French wines. 

——- 4 —— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended January 20, 1934: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
GameGa—BRCOR 2.22 cccccccccccccccesce 
Canada—Pork cuts ........---eeeeeees 


Amount. 


GOMAER—BAGERTO 2c ccccccccccccccccces 552 Ibs. 
Canada—Calf livers .........cecceeeee 1,620 Ibs 
England—Ham .........-.cseeeeeerees 147 I 

Minglan€—Bacon .....ccscccccccccccccs 441 

ee 1,335 Ibs. 
TROUT noc ccc ccccccccccccccescs 401 Ibs. 
DEEL, ccd ceccessccecccecoesseces 1,388 Ibs. 
BEE vccecocosecesosesecocees 550 I 

Paraguay—Canned corned beef........ 22,500 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 111,960 Ibs. 


i 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1934, to Jan. 24, 1934, totaled 
14,970,586 lbs.; tallow, 3,472,765 lbs.; 
greases, 282,800 lbs.; stearine, 236,000. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A fair domestic and ex- 
port trade was reported in the tallow 
market at New York the past week. 
In the domestic trade, extra sold at 3c 
f.o.b. followed by an easing of %c to 
2%c f.o.b. sales. In the export trade 
it was stated that 1,000 tierces of edible 
were sold within the last 10 days, at 
4% @4'ec f.a.s. steamer, in barrels. 
Very little interest in export tallow was 
reported of late, the slight easing in 
exchange apparently interrupting trade 
for the time being. On Wednesday 
sales of 100 tierces of edible locally at 
New York at 4c were reported. The 
last foreign business made the latter 
part of the previous week was at 3.80c 
f.a.s. for fancy tallow. Consumer de- 
mand here was less aggressive and 
showed a tendency to back away from 
the market for the time being. On the 
decline however, offerings appeared less 
free. At New York special was quoted 
at 2%c, extra 2%c and edible at 4c. 


At Chicago, large producers’ stocks 
closely sold up for prompt and forward. 
One outside packer sold 5 tanks prime 
tallow at 3c. Supplies of renderers and 
small packers stocks are somewhat in 
excess of demand for nearby shipment 
but buyers are showing some friend- 
liness for later delivery around present 
price levels. At Chicago edible was 
quoted at 344c, fancy 3%c, prime pack- 
er 83@3 4c, No. 1, at 2%c and No. 2 at 
2%ec. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool Argentine beef 
tallow January-February shipment was 
unchanged at 20s 3d, while Australian 
good mixed at Liverpool, January-Feb- 
ruary, was unchanged at 19s. 


Exports of tallow from New York 
January 1 to January 24 totaled 
3,472,765 lbs. 

STEARINE—The position of the 
stearine market at New York was 
somewhat steadier the past week, with 
offerings limited and a little buying in- 
terest in evidence with oleo quoted at 
4% @5c. At Chicago, the market was 
quiet and about steady with oleo quoted 
at 4%4c. 

OLEO OIL—Interest was moderate 
and the market rather steady at New 
York where extra was quoted at 54@ 
5%c, prime 4%@5%c, and lower 
grades 4% @5c. At Chicago the mar- 
ket was routine but steady with extra 
quoted at 5%éc. 








See page 88 for later markets. 





LARD OIL — While demand was 
rather quiet the market ruled firm with 
prime New York quoted at 9%c, extra 
winter 8c, extra 7%c, extra No. 1 7c, 
No. 1 at 7c, No. 2 at 6%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
steady but trade was limited to im- 
mediate requirements with pure New 
York quoted at 13c, extra 7%c, No. 1 
at 744c and cold test at 16%4c. 

GREASES—A fair volume of trade 
appeared to have passed in this mar- 
ket at New York the past week. Sales 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


of yellow and house were reported at 
25c and 2%4c f.o.b., with both outside 
and local greases apparently passing at 
the lower figure at one time. The un- 
dertone was easier, influenced by a 
slightly lower range in tallow and some 
increase in offerings which were looked 
upon as representing a disposition on 
the part of some producers to move 
stocks. Around the middle of the week 
buyers and sellers appeared to be apart 
with reports of bids of 2%c, delivered, 
or 2%c f.o.b., turned down. 

At New York yellow and house were 
quoted at 242@2%c f.o.b., according to 
seller, A white 3@3%c, B white 2%@ 
8c and choice white 4c. Export in- 
terest was limited and export clear- 
ances from January 1 to January 24 
were 282,800 Ibs. 

At Chicago,’ five tanks choice white 
grease sold by an outside packer at 
2%4c, three tanks yellow grease 2'%4c, 
Chicago basis, prompt and February de- 
livery. In addition to this sale there 
has been light scattered selling by ren- 
derers and small packers at about 
steady prices for nearby shipment. At 
Chicago, brown was quoted at 2c, 
yellow 2%@2%c, B white 2%c, A 
white 25c and choice white all hog 


2%. 
a re 


WOOL MARKET STEADY. 


Interest continued in the finer grades 
of territory and Texas wools at Bos- 
ton but the volume of sales was smaller 
than last week. Sales of 64c and finer 
territory in original bags containing a 
good percentage of strictly combing 
staple were reported at 84c to 85c, 
scoured basis. Average French comb- 
ings 64s and finer territory wools were 
quoted at 82c to 84c scored basis, with 
the short French combing and clothing 


wools bringing mostly 79c to 8lc. A 
little inquiry was received on strictly 
combing 58s, 60s, 112 blood, Ohio and 
similar fleeces, resulting in a few small 
sales at 36 to 36%c in the grease. 

Domestic wools were quoted in New 
York this week were as follows: 
Domestic Fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 28 29 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine............ 35 37 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood, combing...... 37 
Ohio & Penn., -blood clothing...... 81 32 
Ohio & Penn., er 43 
hio & Penn., % combing........... 4 42 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing............ 37 38 
PP We WEE, da ciwecrcteccveecced 34 36 
Territory, clean basis— 
PE SEE 306 ccessuwestedasNenaet 86 @s7 
Fine, fine French combing ............ 82 @83 
Fine, fine medium clothing.......... 80 81 
a, <<. rear 83 D85 
Ct SED. o04cs.csmewisiemaaiment 8 83 
SE: SEED. Sesecccccewvcseeeviouss 73 75 
BE EE. wdeobercutarnancacaane 65 67 
Texas, clean basis— 
ee. eee eee 85 86 
AvewOgs, 1S MOMARS 2... cccccvcccccese 81 83 
a W CE 66ers cendennseckven 79 80 
DEE, GipwhGe neccstEnrvawiereevedarverwe 72 73 
California, clean basis— 
ee ee 73 76 
ED .- wedscqcewectacesaeneeteavend 72 73 
Pulled, scoured— 
| Re er eer 98 1.00 
BES wes $eRbde ct r8hss ceneterensasben 93 $5 
arr re rrr 89 92 
MELEE édlvtccasedsinneeseareeadnweal 86 
Se OE 200. a.comneesesnseeeameeoumeas 73 80 
SE Sévevsaweesscowesanvebiceseee 68 71 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Jan. 25, 1934. 
Blood. 


Demand good and prices somewhat 
better. v 
nit 


Ammonia. 
I ins 54 ois Dae Reipig pete aaaame ae $2.35@2.50 
eee eee 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Last sales reported at $2.00. Pro- 
ducers asking $2.25. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. ..$2.00@2.25 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 1.90@2.15 
TRB WE oscicc canst rascs eaews @1.50 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Demand continues good. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
WD BEE: 0scceewestiviinede adnan $.424%)@ _ .45 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand improving and market high- 
er. 


@20.00 


Per Ton. 

Digester tankage meat meal..........8 30.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... @25.00 
Steam bone meal, %, special feed- 

ck. ee ere 25.00g oO 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... 21.00 

Fertilizer Materials. 

Market up from last week. 
High gra. tankage, ground, 

Co. Sere eee $ 2.15@2.25 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

errs 16.00@ 21.00 
ee ae ere 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Seasonal quietness rules market. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. $18.00@19.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 16.00@17.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Buying interest continues light. Some 
demand for hoofs. 
Horns, according to grade $60.00@90.00 
Mfg. shin bones ........... 55.00 by 

PERMEATE 25 30.00 


Cattle hoofs 
Junk bones 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market continues dull. 








GD i ninccae sé csecacepecskesned 
fee 
cnews. izzles ... 

BEE) Sse rcdtgpinececcescnes A 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles.......... 19.00@21.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)........ 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style)......... 6.00@ 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 3% @ 3%c 


Animal Hair. 
Market steady with last week. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... %@ 1c 
bi ee ee ee 1%@ 2c 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 6%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib....... 4% 5e 
Cattle Switches, GRGNF. ...c.c cc ccccees 1%@ 2c 


*According to count. 
ei rs 


GERMAN CASING MARKETS. 


Casing markets in Germany were 
rather spotty during December, but 
stocks in the hands of dealers were 
thought to have been fairly well ex- 
hausted, with the outlook for the com- 
ing months promising, according to the 
American consul at Hamburg. Prices 
of North American middles were some- 
what easier without improving the de- 
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mand. Quotations were about $1.50 for 
100’s and $1.35 to $1.40 for 110’s. Only 
small offers were made from South 
America and prices for first class goods 
were unchanged. 


Demand for North American export 
rounds suffered somewhat from rather 
heavy purchases made earlier in the 
season but which it was thought would 
soon be exhausted. Quotations were 
steady at about 57 to 60c for 140’s, 44 
to 46c for 180’s and 50c for 200’s. De- 
mand increased for first class South 
American export rounds in wide sizes. 
Demand for hog bungs was slow. Se- 
lected wide hog casings sold at from 
about $1.45 to $1.60. 


Imports of casings into Germany up 
to the end of November, 1933, totaled 
88,400 metric tons, valued at $8,813,000. 
This compares with imports of 37,600 
tons, valued at $8,560,000 in the like 
period a year earlier. 

he 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 24, 1934. 


Ground dried blood sold at $2.60 per 
unit, f.o.b. New York. Sellers are now 
quoting $2.75 per unit. 

Both ground and unground tankage 
are in a very different position than 
dried blood, as stocks are heavy and 
prices are lower with light demand. 

Dry rendered tankage is selling at 
higher prices with a fair demand. 

An advance in the price of sulphate 
of ammonia is looked for. 

— 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 24, 1934. 


Trading in both cotton seed and cot- 
tonseed meal continued limited, reflect- 
ing somewhat the slowing up in con- 
suming demand. Price changes were 


nominal, with interest mostly confined 
to the February and May positions, 
both of which sold within a price range 
of only 10c. There was little in the 
news, and the action of outside markets 
was such as to have little effect. As 
many mills are yet closed, cash situa- 
tion continues exceedingly tight, and 
at the moment futures are lower than 
actual. The market closed steady and 
unchanged to 10c higher. 

Cotton seed trading was dull, result- 
ing in a decline of 25@75c for the day. 
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VETOES MISSISSIPPI OLEO TAX. 


A bill imposing a tax of 5c a pound 
on oleomargarine and forbidding its 
purchase by any state institution, 
passed by the Mississippi legislature in 
1932 and held over until the present ses- 


sion, was vetoed by the governor re- 
cently. 

In his veto message he said enact- 
ment would penalize the cottonseed oil 
industry in favor of the dairy group. 
He suggested as a substitute a bill car- 
rying a tax on all substitutes containing 
foreign oils or fats. In his veto mes- 
sage, the governor said in part: 

“When analyzed as a whole rather 
than from the viewpoint of each indus- 
try, a solution highly beneficial to all 
readily suggests itself. No good or 
permanent relief can come from the 
efforts of products of any given com- 
modity in any locality or section to 
impose trade barriers on, or to outlaw 
the competing products of producers in 
the same locality or section of the 
country. ° 

“The state of Nebraska has appar- 
ently solved this problem in a wise and 
equitable manner. In 1931 Nebraska 
placed a tax of 15c per pound on all 
oleomargarine containing foreign oils or 
fats and exempted from such taxation 
margarines containing more than 50 per 
cent of animal fat or animal oil pro- 
duced in the United States and contain- 
ing imported oils or fats. 

“Kansas also has enacted similar 
legislation. If all states were to enact 
similar laws, the importation of cheap 
foreign oils, the real cause of low and 
unprofitable prices for our domestic 
products, would be restricted to a mini- 
mum and our markets made 100 per 
cent available for fats and oils domes- 
tically produced. This would go a long 
way toward removing the play for ad- 
vantage between worthy and worth 
while industries, as it would bring a 
measure of permanent relief to all of 


them.’ 
Xr 


COTTONSEED CRUSHERS MEET. 


New Orleans has been selected by the 
executive committee of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association for the 
annual convention of the association to 
be held June 4 and 5, 1934. The Rules 
Committee will meet on June 3. Head- 
quarters have not yet been announced. 


fe 
Watch Wanted page for bargains. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in October, 1933, with comparisons: 


Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. 
Nn. - 
St a. 
al B a 5 
we. 2 "2. 
$75 €£ #78 ¢£ 
63S 6 62s =) 
Lbs. Lbs. Pct. Pct. 
Edible beef fatt...... 38.10 33.90 4.00 8.57 
Edible beef offal.....30.33 30.51 3.18 3.21 
Cattle hides ........ 62.86 63.84 6.60 6.71 
Edible calf fat'...... 1.30 1.59 -74 81 
Edible calf offal..... 6.41 6.46 3.65 3.31 
BOMEP ccccceccceecsse 36.04 32.22 15.55 14.10 
Edible hog offal...... 6.56 6.83 2.83 2.99 
Pork trimmings ..... .33 © §=617.82 6.61 7.80 
Inedible hog ase*.. 2.78 2.89 1.20 1.26 
Sheep edible fat'..... 1.73 1.61 2.10 1.90 
1.95 2.41 2.42 


Sheep edible offal.... 


1Unrendered. *Rendered. 


——_—_—_———Production 
: a 3 o 
Se 7 o S ; 
ox oS nm col on 
ba o. e - 2c oO 
eo: ho L n aa> 
wie » 2 2 gna 
>. 2g 2 2 5". 
$2gy £5 S = bed 
26S oF 3) 3) oo 
Oss Oa 6 —) HOR 
M Ibs. M Ibs. Mibs. M lbs. Pet. 
309,635 26,426 23,171 28,970 109.63 
246,128 23,331 20,732 26,073 111.75 
514,642 49,778 44,112 989 110.47 
6,088 577 7 722 125.13 
30,188 704 2,594 2,934 108.51 
1,691,687 114,556 112,063 98,180 85.70 
107 , 783 26,113 23,764 0,812 79.70 
721,151 607 55,942 54,301 101.29 
130,981 9,622 9,156 8,837 91.84 
29,600 2,706 2,623 2,682 99.1 
34,036 3,184 3,135 3,248 102.01 
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COTTON OIL MARKETS. 
Demand was moderate, spot supplies 
were light and prices were steady with 
futures. Crude oil was quiet and nomi- 
= ; Southeast and Valley, 3%c; Texas, 
3%8c. 
Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, January 19, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 


I cia cine ewe! mane: aes S 325 
EE icine osae aura caaate 465 a Bid 
| oer ee ee 465 a 479 
| 11 482 481 481 a 482 
Se ear 482 a 500 
May 10 496 490 492 a 499 
DD cined sgn leginscaos 502 a 510 
July ..... 82 514 510 515 a 6517 
Eee ee oe 515 a 525 

Sales, including switches, 53 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 35%c nominal, 
Saturday, January 20, 1934. 


MME Sts saa Cees acon eae e-< 
RS oi crciss ciale. ieeere awe 465 a Bid 
EE. occ ueceaoar Ses 465 a 480 
ME Gaca site eae eux 478 a 485 
RE cee atop anu ie ccae 480 a 500 
May 1 496 496 492 a 498 
eee ee eee 495 a 515 
July 28 514 514 514 a trad 
EE, sows Seas Weed “nee 513 a 525 
Sales, including switches, 56 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 35gc nominal, 
Monday, January 22, 1934. 
DNR ciac is. sana wees Oe eae SQ wa 
ME ro cac wae Gear peck 455 a Bid 
ee ae ee ee 55 a 470 
ee 12 474 474 473 a 476 
ae ee 475 a 495 
May 1 497 497 490 a 494 
Searcy ce ee 490 a 505 
July .. 20 514 511 511 a trad 
MN Soca (oesoay ecient 510 a 520 
Sales, including switches, 33 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 354c nominal, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1934. 
OS Ee ee ee rer Bis 
MM TeNiciace uitcoke iw wh, seeges 465 a Bid 
ies a eee 460 a 47 
RIES. <Sictaxa, earoigy alates ake 480 @ wt 
BE oraceice: sable) weak omes 480 a 500 
EE Siniea emee ates Temee 495 a 500 
| OO I Oe er 500 a 515 
July 6 516 518 516 a 515 
ME aso cice oere, wea 518 a 530 
Sales, including switches, 6 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 35sc nominal. 


Wednesday, January 24, 1934. 


MG: Gate cae. Goon sors 450 a Bid 
ME sacks aise aaiet yes 465 a Bid 
SE eee 460 a 469 
Mar. 1 478 478 478 a trad 
ae ee ee 480 a 500 
May 1 498 498 4938 a 496 
MN “aig 3:0 wigias “aaa, ores 495 a 515 
. ee 7 516 515 515 a 516 
PE cas demnceeue oes 518 a 530 
Sales, including switches, 9 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 35c nominal. 
Thursday, January 25, 1934. 
Marca cones 465 460 460a. 
B sicae Kees 474 473 474a. 
ee 493 490 490 a.... 
July 512 510 512 4.... 
ear 515 510 515 a 


| 











See page 38 for later markets. 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Jan. 24, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 13s. 











fact 
Stre 


o4, 


lies 
vith 


xas, 


Bid 


, 485 
, 500 


a trad 
1 525 


con- 
minal. 


R onan 
a Bid 
a 470 
a 476 
a 495 
a 494 
a 505 
a trad 
a 520 
3 con- 
ominal., 


—_ 


Py pape yy enne: 


Bid 
475 
"500 
500 
B15 


515 
530 


con- 
nominal. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Steady—Cash 
Trade Fair—Crude Holding—Outside 
Markets Steadier—Sentiment Mixed 
—Routine Conditions Ignored. 


Operations in cotton oil futures the 
past week were on a moderate scale. 
The market fluctuated over narrow 
limits, displaying a steady undertone. 
There was little feature to conditions 
within the market itself, steadiness be- 
ing attributed largely to the firmer 
tone in the outside markets generally. 

The lard market, while a shade bet- 
ter than of late, was far from buoyant. 
The action in the western market con- 
tinued somewhat disconcerting to oil. 
Sentiment was mixed as a result, but 
there was a general tendency to ignore 
routine conditions. 


Operations were of a mixed charac- 
ter the past week, with commission 
houses and professionals on both sides. 
There was further transferring of 
March hedges to July by refiners, at 
around 35 to 36 points, speculative in- 
terests doing the reverse. There was 
scattered pressure on the July delivery 
at times from western and southern 
refining sources, but this pressure was 


distinctly lighter than it has been for 
the past few weeks. 


Much Interest in New Crop. 


On the other hand, buying power was 
curtailed somewhat due to distinct evi- 
dence of uncertainty regarding controll- 
ing of the next cotton crop. Opposition 
to the Bankhead gin control bill ap- 
peared such as to make it questionable 
whether or not it would succeed in pass- 
ing. At the same time, private and 
semi-official reports from the South in- 
dicated slowness in signing up for acre- 
age reduction. 

Expectations were that the Adminis- 
tration would have to extend the sign- 
ing-up date beyond January 31 in order 
for the scheme to be successful. At the 
same time, there was considerable ner- 
vousness over reports that the South 
was plowing and preparing for the new 
crop more intensively than heretofore 
and making larger use of fertilizer. 

One phase of the new crop outlook 
that came in for more consideration 
was the continued dryness over a large 
part of the belt. There was a tendency 
to point out a deficiency of moisture 
In Important areas and a lack of low 
temperatures thus far this winter has 
created an impression that weevil hiber- 
nation would prove relatively large, 


barring a change in conditions in the 
near future. 


Crude Markets Steady. 


There was also more of a tendency 
to stress the new crop outlook than any 
other feature. Monetary developments 
were less effective, although the trade 

ept a close watch on the Washington 
trend. Some continue to harp on the 
fact that the Administration is still 
stressing the fact that commodity 
prices are too low, and that the 1926 
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averages are still being set as the ulti- 
mate goal. 

The fact that the market has ab- 
sorbed considerable selling since the 
turn of the year, and has held within 
a relatively narrow range was looked 
upon as indicating underlying strength. 
It is generally admitted, however, that 
a large open interest in the market has 
been built up. This is almost entirely 
speculative. Short interest is almost 
entirely is in the way of hedges against 
actual oil. 

Some reports have been current of 
late of improvement in compound lard 
trade, but generally reports indicated a 
moderate to fair cash oil and compound 
business passing. Crude markets 
showed little change during the week; 
Southeast and Valley, 3%c nominal; 
Texas, 3%c nominal. 


COCOANUT OIL—More or less in- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 25, 1934.— 
All cotton oil markets dull and inactive. 
Crude is barely steady. Valley is 3%c 
lb., Texas and Oklahoma are 3%c lb. 
Bleachable quoted at 45c lb. loose New 
Orleans. Soap stock offerings are in- 
creasing. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 25, 1934.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 33¢c lb.; forty-one 


per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$22.50@22.75; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$8.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Jan. 25, 1934.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 3c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $22.00; hulls, $8.50. 








Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL ProO- 
VISIONER, 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 


arifying, Bleachin ’ 
Deodorizing), Veneta Shorten- 


Coystallising. Packaging). Wik. 

14 ackaging), 
ter ON (Graining, Proming), 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 

Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book Department, 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 




















activity prevailed in this market. An 
easy tone prevailed, with tanks at New 
York quoted at 2%c. Tanks at the 
Pacific Coast were quoted at 2% @2%c 
according to position. 

CORN OIL—Last business was at 
3%c Chicago, an advance of %c over 
the previous sale. Market later was 
quoted at 3% @3%c Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A wide spread 
prevailed between buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas. Consumers were interested at 
5e. Sellers were holding for 5%4c. 

PALM OIL—Inactivity prevailed in 
this market. As a result, quotations 
were more or less nominal. Exchange 
was slightly easier. At New York, 
— Nigre was quoted at 3.85@38.50c; 
shipment Nigre, 3.20c; 12% per cent 
acid, 2.85c; 20 per cent acid, 2%c; Sum- 
atra bulk, 3c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Quiet and 
nominal conditions prevailed. Bulk in 
bond was quoted at 3%c New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — A moderate 
routine interest and a steady tone ruled 
the market. Spot at New York was 
—_ at 6% @6%c; shipment, 6%@ 

Cc. 


erie OIL—Market nomi- 
na 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—There was no pres- 
sure of offerings in this market. De- 
mand was moderate and prices were 
very steady and quoted at 4@4%c f.o.b. 
southern mills. 


comcesniromane 


GERMAN MARGARINE AND LARD. 

Depreciation of the dollar and the 
limited output of German margarine 
have been important factors in main- 
taining the German interest in the vol- 
ume of lard imported from the United 
States, according to advices from the 
American consul at Hamburg. Despite 
the duty of 1 mark per kilo (16.89c per 
pound) American lard has been offered 
at retail in recent weeks at about 27c 
per pound. At that price, lard was 
competitive with all margarine except 
the cheapest grades, and is frequently 
preferred to margarine offered at the 
same prices. Butter prices are much 
higher than those of either lard or mar- 
garine. Production of the latter in- 
volves the compulsory use of domestic 
neutral lard to the extent of 5 per cent 
of the total margarine output. The 
new method of extraction by solvents 
has assisted German hog producers but 
the government has found it necessary 
to help margarine manufacturers in the 
purchase of this relatively expensive 
ingredient. The government reimburses 
itself from the tax levied on all but the 
cheapest grades of margarine. 

ey Saas 


OLEOMARGARINE TAXES. 
Taxes on oleomargarine paid to the 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue dur- 
ing December, 1933, with comparisons 
were as follows: 

Oleomargarine, 





Dec., 1933. Dec., 1932. 
Ree 8.401. 5,329. 
Vmeobored oc cccccccccccces 59,438.26 45,545. 

| ae 11,464.64 14,148.15 

WHORE  cccccsccsceacccece 74,304.70 15,023.45 
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Week’s Closing Markets 














FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products and hogs turned strong 
the latter part of the week on the an- 
nouncement of awards to purchase and 
process 463,000 hogs for distribution to 
the needy by the federal surplus relief 
corporation. Daily purchases will av- 
erage around 23,000 hogs and are ex- 


pected to have a stabilizing influence. 
Chicago top hogs rose to $3.75. 
Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was firmer on light offer- 
ings. Scattered buying of hogs and 
lard and Washington announcement 
that an excise tax of 5c Ib. on cocoanut 
oil and sesame oil was approved by the 
house ways and means committee. Oils 
to be surtaxed, though at present they 
are admitted into the United States 
virtually free. Crude, Southeast and 
Valley, 3%c lb. nominal; Texas, 3%c 
Ib. nominal. 

Closing quotations on _ bleachable 
prime summer at New York: 

Jan., $4.65b; Feb., $4.60@4.68; Mar., 
$4.76@4.80; April, $4.80@5.00; May, 
$4.98; June, $5.00@5.15; July, $5.16; 
Aug., $5.15@5.28. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c lb. f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 4%c lb. plants. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Jan. 26, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.90@6.00; middle 
western, $5.70@5.80, tax included; city, 
4%c; refined Continent, 4%c; South 
American, 4%c; Brazil kegs, 5c; com- 
pound, car lots, 7c with the tax ex- 


cluded. 
— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Jan. 26, 1934. — Demand 
for hams continues good. Picnics are 
very dull. Lard trade is fairly good. 
General market firm. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, exhausted; hams, 
long cut, 86s; Liverpool shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short backs, 
unquoted; bellies, English, 62s; Wilt- 
shires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 88s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 72s; spot lard, 
26s 9d. 

fe 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
January 11 totaled 48,091 bales com- 
pared with 44,644 bales the previous 
week and 81,932 bales in the 1932 
period. Prices of first quality product 
at Liverpool for the week ended Janu- 
ary 11 with comparisons were quoted 
as follows: 


Jan.11, Jan.4, Jan.12, 

1934. 1934. 1933. 

American green bellies...... $14.20 $14.33 $ 6.76 

Danish green sides.......... 18.41 18.34 8.38 

Canadian green sides....... 16.33 6.43 
American short cut green 

DE, eeitenkeeermnne chins 19.36 18.92 8.80 

American refined lard...... 6.47 6.70 7.05 


FEWER CATTLE ON FEED. 


There was a decrease of about 8.5 
per cent in the number of cattle on 
feed for market in the 11 corn belt 
states on Jan. 1, 1934, over the number 
on Jan. 1, 1933, according to the cattle 
feeding estimate of the bureau of agri- 
cultural economics. 

There were decreases in all states 
except Iowa and Nebraska, where small 
increases are estimated. The decreases 
in the area east of the Mississippi 
river, where cattle feeding had been 
increasing for several years, amounted 
to 17 per cent. In the area west of the 
Mississippi the decrease was only 6 per 
cent, in spite of a decrease of 50 per 
cent in South Dakota. 

Reports from a large number of feed- 
ers as to the weight of cattle on feed 
Jan. 1 this year showed a larger pro- 
portion of cattle over 1,000 pounds and 
of light weight feeders (under 750 
pounds) and of feeder calves, and a 
smaller proportion of medium weights, 
than did similar reports a year ago. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle inspected at stock yards markets 
into the corn belt states for the six 
months, July to December, 1933, were 
about 11 per cent smaller than the 
small shipments in the same months in 
1932, and much the smallest in more 
than 15 years. 

fe 


LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 62 leading markets in December, 
1933: 


Total 

Local ship- 

Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
CATTLE. 

TOE. vwccvavcchooen 901,309 557,513 348,465 
Dec. av. 5 years. ...1,032,284 578,821 460,834 
CALVES. 

TN corveviaueesess 441,469 296,095 147,740 
Dec. av. 5 years . 450,771 310,219 149,938 
HOGS. 

TE sisncecccussed 331,960 2,406,268 


3, 928,630 
. 5 years....4,072,947 2,693,239 1,381,181 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


cikcknemuntende 1,774,072 1,033,405 739,488 
Dec. av. 5 years....1,891,686 1,067,587 834,945 
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PROVIDE CODE SUPERVISION. 


Representatives of food distributors’ 
associations have formed what is known 
as a National Food and Grocery Dis- 
tributors’ Code Authority, following a 
three-day meeting in Chicago recently 
of the various interests concerned. C, 
H. Janssen, secretary-manager of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
was elected chairman. Other members 
of the authority are: M. W. Griggs, 
president of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association; F. H, 
Massmann of the Food and Grocery 
Chain Stores of America; William 
Miller of the National Retailer-Owned 
Wholesalers; H. C. Petersen, president 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers and Asa Strause of the Volun- 
tary Groups Institute. Under this na- 
tional organization, state code authori- 
ties will be set up as rapidly as pos- 
sible, each consisting of five members 
under the direction of the national code 
authority. The state code authorities 
will subdivide the state into trading 
areas and each of these will be ruled by 
a board of five members. 


os 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in federal meat in- 
spection are reported as follows: 


Meat inspection extended. — North 
Packing & Provision Co., Somerville, 
Mass. and The Sperry & Barnes Co., 
New Haven, Conn., each to include H. 
L. Handy Co.; Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., to in- 
clude Dunlevy-Franklin Co. and Dun- 
levy Franklin Corporation. A. Fink & 
Sons, Inc., Newark, N. J., to include 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation; 
Sullivan Packing Co.; Begley Food 
Products Co.; American Provisions Ex- 
port Co.; Western Packing & Provision 
Co.; Allied Packers, Inc.; Parker-Webb 
Co.; Klinck Packing Co.; F. Schenk & 
Sons Co.; Hygrade Provision Co., Inc; 
Carmel Kosher Provision Co., Ine; 
Bronx Provision Corporation of New 
York; Chris. Grozinger Corporation of 
New York; and B. S. Pincus. 

Change in name of official establish- 
ment.—Stokley Bros. Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Van Camp’s, Inc., the 
Van Camp Packing Co., and Van Camp’s 
Products Co., instead of Van Camp’s, 
Inc. 

—— 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 20, 1934, were 
3,917,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,680,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,266,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to January 20 this year, 
12,696,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
11,346,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 20, 1934, were 
3,739,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,604,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,804,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to January 20 this year, 
12,769,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
13,103,000 Ibs. 

~— ~ %—— 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 26, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
65,936 quarters; to the Continent, 
4,972. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 148,988 quarters; to Con- 
tinent, 10,524. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThere was a 
broad movement on packer hides early 
this week at a half-cent advance. All 
packers participated and total sales are 
estimated around 180,000 hides; around 
20,000 or more hides also reported 
pooked to private tanning account, so 
that the movement for the week totals 
around 200,000 hides, Dec.-Jan. take- 
off but running well to straight Jan. in 
some directions. 


At the close of last week, two pack- 
ers accepted steady prices for a total 
of around 30,000 hides, while an lowa 
packer also sold about 12,000 Jan. hides 
same basis. Other packers’ ideas were 
at least a half-cent higher and further 
bids at last week’s prices did not secure 
hides. Early this week a large sole 
leather tanner entered the market on a 
good scale at the half-cent advance, 
and other buyers followed on this basis. 

More orders are still reported in the 
market for hides at these levels but 
packers’ unsold stocks are light and 
they are inclined to stand aside for the 
moment, with the spring shoe produc- 
tion getting under way and indications 
pointing to a good shoe business. 

Native steers sold at 10%c, and ex- 
treme light native steers also 10%éc. 
Butt branded steers moved at 10%c, 
Colorados at 10c. Heavy Texas steers 
sold at 10%4c; light Texas steers rather 
scarce and quotable 942c; extreme light 
Texas steers sold at 10c. 


Heavy native cows moved at 10c, and 
light native cows at 10%c; branded 
cows sold at 10c. 

Last trade on native bulls, previous 
week, was at 7c for Dec.-Jan. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
small packer sold part of Jan. produc- 
tion of native hides, light end at 10%4c 
and heavies 10c. Previously, 1,500 Dec. 
small packer light native cows sold at 
10%c. Some local small packer Jan. 
all-weights offered at 10%c for natives 
and 10c for branded, with last trading 
at a half-cent less. Outside small pack- 
er lots quoted proportionately lower. 


Local small packer association sold 
700 native steers at 10%c, 800 Colo- 
rados 10c, 1,000 heavy native cows 10c, 
2,000 light native cows 10%c, and 1,000 
branded cows 10c, Jan. take-off, ali at 
the half-cent advance. 

In the Pacific Coast market, total of 
about 62,000 Dec.-Jan. hides sold at the 
advance, 9c flat for steers and cows, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
In the South American market, 4,000 
Uruguay Nacionals sold early to 
Europe equal to 12%c, c.if. New York, 
about steady. Later, 8,000 Uruguay 
hides were reported equal to 12ysc, and 
2,500 frigorifico light steers equal to 
11%c. Last trade reported on Argen- 
tine steers was at 72% paper pesos, 
equal to 12%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The advance in 
the packer market appears to have been 
reflected to a lesser extent in the coun- 
tty market, due to increased offerings 
at this season. Extremes have been in 
fairly good demand but the lack of call 
for the heavier hides has been reflected 


in the prices. All-weights quoted 8@ 
8%4c, selected, delivered Chicago. Heavy 
steers and cows very slow; difficult to 
secure over 7c, but holders ask 7%c. 
Buff weights not in as good demand as 
extremes and sold at 8c, trimmed; 
offerings of untrimmed at 8c not 
taken, while some buyers not willing to 
pay over 8c for trimmed. Extremes 
reported sold at 9% @10c trimmed dur- 
~~. the week, with untrimmed quoted 
half-cent less; however, some buyers’ 
limits 94%c for trimmed. Bulls and 
glues around 4%c. All-weight branded 
about 6%4¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One packer sold 3,600 
Dec. light weight calfskins, under 914- 
lb., at 14%4c, steady with last previous 
sale. Another packer sold 15,000 to 
20,000 Dec. lights at 14%c, also steady. 
Last trading on heavies, over 9%-lb., 
was at 19%c for Dec. preferred north- 
ern points, previous week; packers so- 
liciting bids for heavies, with ideas 
around 20%c at present, and around 
19%c for River points. 

A car Chicago city 8/10-Ib. calf sold 
early at 1242c; later several cars sold 
at 12c and this is bid for more but mar- 
ket apparently sold up. The 10/15-lb. 
last sold at 16c and this figure asked. 
Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 
14c; mixed cities and countries about 
12%2c; straight countries 9@9%éc. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold round 
lot of over-weight kipskins at 13c for 
northerns and 12c for southerns; an- 
other packer sold 1,300 Nov. over- 
weights, all northerns, at 13c. Later, 
one lot of 3,000 Nov.-Dec. kipskins sold 
at 14c for northern natives, 138c south- 
ern natives, and 138c northern over- 
weights. 


Chicago city kipskins are offered at 
13c, some quoting 124%@13c nom. Out- 
side cities around 12%4c. Mixed cities 
and countries about 10%@l11c; straight 
countries 84%@9c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market steady and 
} soning $3.25@3.50 for choice city ren- 

erers, with mixed city and country 
lots $2.85@3.00; occasional trades re- 
ported in this range. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts 16@16%c 
for full wools, short wools 12c, pieces 
and torn skins 7@8c. Good packer 
shearlings higher, with one sale re- 
ported at 75c for No. 1’s, 60c for No. 
2’s, and 50c for clips, as against 65c, 
50c and 40c quoted last paid in another 
direction. These prices appear to be 
considerably higher than those avail- 
able for small packer shearlings, with 
some buyers’ paying limits given as 
40c for small packer No. 1’s and 20c 
for clips. Pickled skins of poor qual- 
ity and cockly at this season and prices 
correspondingly easy, with not many 
inquiries reported; one packer sold a 
ear Jan. skins at $3.75, as against 
$3.87% paid last week, while others 
quote up to $4.00 asked, at Chicago. 
New York markets quotable about same 
basis for current quality. Packer wool 
lambs $2.60 per cwt. live lamb asked, 
with $2.45 last reported paid. Outside 
small packer lamb pelts quoted $1.55@ 
1.70 each. 

New York. 


PACKER HIDES—One New York 
packer sold entire Jan. production of 
steers at the advance, native and butt 
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branded steers 10%4c, and Colorados 
10c. Another packer sold last half Jan. 
production same basis. One packer still 
holding last half Jan. production of 
steers. 


CALFSKINS—Market appears fully 
steady. Last sale of collectors’ 5-7’s 
was at $1.25, with packers’ 5-7’s quoted 
$1.35 nom. Some packer 7-9’s sold at 
$1.80, and 9-12’s at $2.50, both steady 


basis; collectors’ 7-9’s last sold at $1.70, 
and 9-12’s at $2.40. 


eo 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Jan. 20, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.20b; June 11.22@11.30; Sept. 11.60@ 
11.75; Dec. 11.90n; sales 4 lots. Closing 
unchanged to 8 points lower. 


Monday, Jan. 22, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.85@10.60; June 11.30@11.40; Sept. 
11.75@11.80; Dec. 12.05n; sales 21 lots. 
Closing 8@15 points higher. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.75@10.80; June 11.67@11.70 sales; 
Sept. 12.10@12.15; Dec. 12.40n; sales 
80 lots. Closing 35@40 points higher. 

Wednesday, Jan. 24, 1934—Close: 
Mar. 10.60@10.80; June 11.52@11.60; 
Sept. 11.95@12.05; Dec. 12.25n; sales 17 
lots. Closing 15 points lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 25, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.65n; June 11.57 sale; Sept. 11.98@ 
12.05; Dec. 12.30n; sales 19 lots. Clos- 
ing 3@5 points higher. 

Friday, Jan. 26, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.70@10.80; June 11.65 sale; Sept. 
12.05@12.10; Dec. 12.35n; sales 11 lots. 
Closing 5@8 points higher. 


— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 26, 1934, with com- 


parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 26. week. 1933. 
Spr. nat. 

wecen 10%@lin 10 10%4n 544n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 10% 10 5 
Hvy. Tex. strs 10% 10 Sn 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 
ivy. Gai. sive gio 19% ay 

vy. Col. strs. 
Ex-light Tex. 

C,. cscccs 10 9% 4%n 
Brnd’d cows. 10 9% 4% 
Hvy. nat. cows 10 9% 4% 
Lt. Nat. cows 10% 10 Sax 
Nat. bulls .. 7 7 @ 34%4n 
Brnd’d bulls. 6 6%n 6 6%4n @ 3n 
Calfskins ...144%@19% 14%@19% 8 @ 9n 
Kips, nat.... 14 14 15 ® Ti4n 
Kips, ov-wt.. 13 13 14 @ 6%n 
Kips, brnd’d.11 1144n 11 12 5 @ 5%n 
Slunks, reg...70 75 70 75 37% 






Slunks, hris.40 @50n 40 @50n 25 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.10 10% 9%@10 444n 
Branded .... 9%@10 9 9% 4 
Nat. bulls .. 64%@ 7n 6%n 344n 
Brnd’d_ bulls, 6n. n 


6n 3 
Calfskins ...12 16 13 164 6%4@7 
_ See 124% @13 

Slunks, reg..60 65 60 65 30 
Slunks, hris..30 35 30 35 25n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. 7 3 @3 
Hvy. cows .. 7 3 @3 
wie hoes 4 @é4 
Extremes 94% @10 44@ 4 
_ SR 4 24%@ 2 
Calfskins 9 4%@ 5 
behgueey 4%@ 5 
Light calf...50 D25n 
eacons 5 @25n 
Slunks, reg @10n 
Slunks, 





@2.10 
We. Ts. ccscceds F460008s 0600 8de0 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs 2-3, ase 1.50@1.75 55 @é60 
Pkr. shearlgs.65 75 60 @7 30 
Dry pelts ...16 @16% 16 @16% 5% 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Chicago, Jan. 25, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: All steers worked higher early in 
week but medium weights and weighty 
kinds broke sharply later on excessive 
run, closing 25@50c lower. Yearlings 
and light steers continued fairly active, 
finishing week steady to 25c off; top on 
yearlings went to $7.35, a new high on 
crop; weighty steers to $6.50 and big- 
weights to $6.00; on late break most 
heavy steers sold at $5.75 downward, 
only a few outstanding offerings holding 
up; most heavies on $4.25@5.00 basis 
late in week, such cattle grading me- 
dium to strictly good. Closing under- 
tone strong on yearlings; all sows gen- 
erally 25c higher; bulls 25c lower; 
vealers about steady. Largely fed steer 
run with weighty kinds in excessive 
supply; sizable quota 1,500- to 1,700-lb. 
bullocks in run. 


HOGS—Compared last Friday: Mar- 
ket steady to 10c lower, spots off more 
on underweights; receipts near heaviest 
of season; week’s top $3.70, closing 
peak $2.50; Thursday’s bulk good to 
choice 170 to 210 lbs., $3.40@3.50; 220 
to 290 Ibs., $3.25@3.40; 300 to 380 lbs., 
$3.00@3.25; light lights, $2.75@3.25, 
plain kinds, $2.50 down; pigs, $2.00@ 
2.50; sizable supply common and me- 
dium grades, $1.00@2.00; packing sows, 

2.60@2.90. 


SHEEP—Compared last Friday: Fat 
lambs mostly 25c higher, having lost 
part of week’s early gains; sheep, 15@ 
25c up; continued light receipts and im- 
proved dressed outlet factor in fat lamb 
advance; week’s top, $9.50; highest 
since June, 1931, but midweek top down 
to $9.15; bulk week’s trading around 
$9.00@9.35; few fall shorns, $8.00 
down; wooled native throwouts, $6.00@ 
7.00; yearlings, $7.20@8.00 largely; 
common to choice ewes, $2.50@4.25; 
deck mixed 64-lb. feeding lambs, $7.25. 


as 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 25, 1934. 


CATTLE—Increased receipts for first 
four days of trading this week encoun- 


tered considerable fluctuations in price. 
Final deals showed small change in 
most instances compared with last Fri- 
day. Steers, mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers closed mostly steady; beef cows 15@ 
25c lower; cutters and low cutters weak 
to 15c lower; bulls 25@35c lower; veal- 
ers 75c higher. Top yearling steers 
registered $6.75; medium weight steers, 
$6.60 with bulk of sales $4.00@6.00 and 
most good and choice kinds $4.85@6.50. 
Good and choice mixed yearlings and 
heifers bulked at $5.25@5.75. Top 
mixed at $6.35 and straight heifers 
$5.75. Medium fleshed kinds went 
largely at $4.00@4.75. Top cows 
stopped at $3.25, bulk selling at $2.25@ 
2.75. Most low cutters cleared at $1.25 
@1.50. Sausage bulls scored a high of 
$3.00 for week with late top down to 
$2.65. Top vealers closed at the high 
point of $7.25. 


HOGS—Swine price advanced early in 
week but later reacted under weight of 
numbers to finish steady to 5c lower 
than last Friday. The week’s top was 
$3.75; Thursday top $3.50. Bulk of 
hogs finished at $3.35@3.50; packing 
sows $2.60@2.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced steadily 
until highest prices in nearly three 
years paid, the top reaching $9.50. A 
reaction was registered Thursday but 
net gains of 50@65c resulted for period 
under review. Lambs topped late at 
$9.35 with bulk $9.00@9.25, wooled 
yearlings $7.50 down and slaughter 
ewes $3.00@4.00. 

ee ee 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 25, 1934. 


CATTLE—A rather uneven market 
featured week’s trade in fed steers and 
yearlings. Early in period values ruled 
strong to 25c higher on most classes, 
but on later days a weaker undertone 
developed and a good part of advance 
was erased. Offerings scaling 1,150 
lbs. and down are strong to 15c higher, 
while heavier weights are steady to 
easier. A short load of choice 906-lb. 
yearlings scored $7.00 for week’s top, 
while best lightweight steers made 
$6.75. Other choice 900- to 1,150-Ib. 
offerings were fairly numerous at $6.00 
@6.65, but bulk of fed arrivals cleared 
from $4.00@6.00. Choice 1,300-Ib. 
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beeves reached $6.00 on Wednesday, 
Light mixed yearlings and fed heifers 
closed strong to 25c higher; slaughter 
cows, about steady; bulls, 15@2b5¢ 
lower. Vealers advanced 50c@$1.00, 
with late top at $6.50. 


HOGS—Hog prices advanced early in 
week. Toward close considerable weak. 
ness was in evidence, and values are 
mostly 5c lower than last Friday. On 
Tuesday week’s top reached $3.45, but 
at close a similar grade and weight had 
to sell at $3.35. Most of more desirable 
170- to 300-lb. weights were taken at 
$3.25@3.35 on Thursday. There was an 
improved demand for underweights at 
close to go to government contracts, 
and better grades of 140- to 160-b, 
weights cashed at $3.00@3.35, accord- 
ing to weight and finish. Packing sows 
held steady at $2.50@2.85. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled sharply 
higher first three days of week, but on 
Thursday a good portion of the gain 
was lost. Closing values are still 35@ 
50c higher than last Friday. Week’s 
extreme top reached $9.10 on fed lambs, 
highest for this class since April, 1931, 
Late top rested at $8.75, with bulk of 
more desirable offerings at the price. A 
few choice natives reached $9.00 with 
others at $8.40@8.75. A few clipped 
lambs ranged from $7.25@7.90. Mature 
sheep are mostly 25c higher with best 
fat ewes at $4.25. 


ie 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 24, 1934, 


CATTLE—Better grade lightweight 
steers and yearlings advanced about 25¢ 
this week, but short-feds and heavy 
beeves lagged at mostly steady prices. 
All other cattle classes held about 
steady except vealers which are about 
$1.00 higher than last Wednesday. Good 
to choice 850- to 1,000-lb. fed steers 
and yearlings made $5.50@6.25, but 
medium to good short-feds went at 
$4.00@5.25, and the same price range 
caught more desirable heavy bullocks. 
Common to medium hiefers brought 
$2.75@4.25, beef cows $2.25@2.75, cut- 
ters and low cutters $1.50@2.25, 
medium bulls $2.50@2.75, good to choice 
vealers $5.00@6.00, and common t 
medium veal calves $3.00@4.50. 


HOGS—Despite a 10c decline on hogs 
today, midweek values are still about 
10c higher than a week ago, good to 
choice 160- to 250-Ib. hogs today go- 


——— 














Kansas City, Mo. 


Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Hogs = Sheep = Calves = Catile 
I. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 





——— 

















Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. Hf. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 




















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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ing at $3.20@3.25, 250 to 340 Ibs., $2.90 
@3.20, light lights mostly $2.50@3.00, 
killer pigs largely $2.00@2.25, and pack- 
ing sows at $2.40@2.70. 

SHEEP — Fat lambs this week 
reached a new high since June, 1934, 
put today’s trade ruled steady to 25c 
lower. Good to choice native and fed 
lambs made $8.50@8.85 earlier in the 
week, but on today’s market $8.50@ 
8.60 took the bulk of the better natives, 
and $8.75 stopped the best fed lambs. 


——= 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 25, 1934. 

CATTLE—Receipts were heavy for 
the week, with fed steers and yearlings 
predominating in each day’s run. De- 
spite liberal receipts the market had a 
strong undertone. Supplies were well 
absorbed. Yearlings and light steers 
closed strong to 25c higher than last 
week’s close. Weighty steers and me- 
dium weights are generally steady, 
having lost the early upturn. She 
stock is moderately uneven. Better 
grades, both cows and heifers strong. 
Lower grades weak with light shelly 
low cutters 25c lower. Bulls lost 25c. 
Vealers are firm. Choice yearlings 
topped at $7.00, 1,106-lb. weights $6.85, 
1,219-lb., $6.35 and 1,323-lb., $5.80. 
Choice 752-lb. heifers earned $6.00. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday 
butcher hogs strong to 5c higher. Sows 
weak to 10c lower. Thursday’s top 
$3.80 with following bulks: 170 to 280- 
lb., $3.20@3.30; 280- to 375-lb., $2.90@ 
8.20; 140- to 170-lb., $2.50@3.20; pack- 
ing sows, $2.50@2.65; pigs, $1.75@2.50; 
stags, $1.75@2.50. 

SHEEP — General price trend on 
lambs has been upward. The top on 
Wednesday, $9.10, was highest since 
June, 1931. Thursday prices broke 25c, 
leaving advance on lambs compared 
with last Friday 25@35c yearlings, 25c 
higher. Aged sheep 15@25c higher. 
Thursday’s bulks: Fed wooled lambs, 
$8.50@8.75; top, $8.85; fall shorn lambs, 
$7.25@7.50; fed yearlings up to $7.25; 
good and choice ewes, $3.00@4.25, 
week’s top, $4.30. 


fe 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 25, 1984. 


Receipts of hogs at 22 concentration 
— and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 

innesota were abnormally heavy Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of this week, and 
the price advance scored earlier was 
erased. As a result of the price break 
indications are that loading for Friday’s 
trade will be considerably slowed up. 
Current prices are mostly steady to 5c 
lower than last week’s close. Good to 
choice 180 to 260 Ibs., $2.85@3.15; 270 
to 325 lbs., $2.60@3.00; 140 to 170 Ibs., 
$2.40@3.10; packing sows, $2.10@2.60. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for the week ended Jan. 
25, were as follows: 


This Last 

week, week. 

ae 52,600 27,900 
I ON on. se anccdeksecees 50,200 31,2 

NM nas sacrabuitnens 66,100 77,400 

a Sy Sesepoeaenere: 14,100 21,400 

ANI Win ceccceseecccece 53,100 34,400 
Thurs., Jan. 25.............. 61,800 37,60! 
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SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 25, 1934. 


CATTLE—Better grade beef steers 
and yearlings ruled strong to 25c higher 
than last Friday, with lighter weights 
showing full upturn. Other steers and 
yearlings displayed some weakness late. 
Choice long yearlings scored $6.75, me- 
dium weight beeves sold up to $6.50, and 
1,480-lb. bullocks brought $5.50. Ma- 
jority turned at $4.00@5.50. Most fat 
she stock finished firm, but low grade 
cows weakened. Good heifers moved 
around $4.75@5.25, beef cows bulked at 
$2.25@2.75, and most low cutters and 
cutters cleared at $1.50@2.25. Bulls 
declined 25c, and medium grades late 
sold at $2.50 down. Vealers continued 
firm, and all interests paid up to $5.50. 


HOGS—Only minor price changes 
were recorded in hog values. Liberal 
liquidations were accorded a ready 
outlet, and compared with last Friday 
all classes ruled steady. Thursday’s 
top rested at $3.25, while bulk of 170- 
to 290-lb. weights ranged $3.15@3.25. 
Most 290- to 350-lb. heavies cashed at 
$3.00@3.15, with light lights clearing 
mainly at $2.75@3.20. Slaughter pigs 
went at $2.00@2.50; packing sows, $2.50 
@2.70. 

SHEEP—Demand for fat lambs con- 
tinued broad this week, and selling 
prices mounted to a new high for more 
than two years. At mid-week prices 
were 40@55c above last Friday, but 
later buyers made a determined effort 
to effect reductions. Most strictly good 
to choice fed lambs cleared at $9.00@ 
9.10, outside price top for week. A few 
summer shorn lambs made $8.00. Fat 
ewes were in limited supply, and prices 
advanced 10@15c. Several loads 
brought $4.00, while other lots made 
$3.75 @4.00. 


— 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


Average weight and cost of hogs 
purchased at 10 of the principal public 
markets of the United States by pack- 
ers and shippers during November, 
1933, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Nov., 1938. Oct., 1933. Nov., 1982. 
a . , . o . 
a . ss 
4 e a E 3 E 
¢ os ¢ Is 2g bb 
e Se F&F Sa BE Sa 
Chicago ........ 231 $4.04 239 $4.43 231 $3.34 
Denver ......... 233 3.80 238 4.18 225 3.01 
East St. Louis..213 3.96 212 4.55 205 3.36 
Fort Worth ....207 4.09 199 4.56 217 3.52 
Kansas City :..228 3.83 225 4.24 226 3.14 
QIN faces cae 254 3.64 277 3.84 254 2.94 
Sioux City 1111242 3160 279 3.75 270 2.83 
So. St. Joseph..230 3.78 236 4.15 228 3.09 
South St. Paul.214 3.67 220 4.08 222 2.96 
Wichita .......218 3.71 218 4.15 225 3.00 
———— 
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Detroit,Mich. Dayton,Ohio 
La Fayette, Ind. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week Jan. 18: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 18. week. 1933. 
NE io snincnctondeanees $ 6.00 $ 6.00 9 4.75 
MENORL. cceccccsconcese 5.50 5.50 4.90 
WEMRIMES cc ccccccccecs 4.50 4.50 4.25 
EE hdr 0 'cc0e ssn cae 4.10 4.10 4.00 
TOREOER, cccccccveccees 4.25 4.25 4.00 
Prince Albert ......... 3.50 qe lack 2.50 
Moose Jaw ....-.....00- 3.75 4.50 3.50 
Saskatoon .........--0+. 3.75 3.50 3.00 
VEAL CALVES. 
WOPORGO  ccccccsccccsoces $ 7.50 $ 8.00 $ 7.00 
Montreal ....cccccccccee 7.50 8.50 7.00 
WIMRINOS .cccccccoccccs 6.50 7.50 7.00 
MT scrcvecsesceseees 4.50 4.25 4.50 
WEMORSER. cccccccccccccse 5.00 5.00 4.75 
Prince Albert .......... on ee 4.00 30.02 
MeOse JEW cccccccccccs 5.50 6.00 3.50 
Saskatoon ..ccccccccccs 6.00 5.50 2.55 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
WE Coos oadawkes eae $ 8.60 $ 8.00 $ 4.40 
Montreal ....cccccccccce 8.50 8.10 4.65 
WEEE, coccestececeee 8.00 7.25 3.60 
CED we ccccccccoccoes 7.50 6.75 3.35 
TROMORCON. .occccccoccecs 8.10 7.00 3.30 
Princes AWest ...crcere -70 6.95 3.30 
Moose Jaw .......ceees 7.75 7.00 3.35 
Saskatoon .............. 7.70 6.95 3.30 
GOOD LAMBS. 
SEE $ 7.50 $ 7.50 $ 6.50 
MFO 2. ce ctcsccccces 5.50 6.00 5.50 
WEES ccccccvccccces 6.50 6.00 5.25 
CORRE cewccvcccsscccee 5.25 5.00 3.85 
Secor §.25 5.25 4.00 
Prince Albert .......... 4.00 sees eee 
Moose Jaw .........00- Sorat 5.50 4.50 
ee eee 5.25 5.50 3.50 
or 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in the United States during October, 
with comparisons, is reported as fol- 
lows: 


Sheep and 
-—Cattle——- ——-Hogs——- —lambs— 
c=) 
i] =] Sc Se 
s 
z 3 g 3 a e : a 28 a 
$ ese &§ & g36s & 
a 82a A&A & aSdR a 
October, 
1933 50.14 46.71 3.15 44.52 54.90 .58 94.41 5.59 
October, 
1932 46.92 49.62 3.46 45.85 53.69 .46 95.67 4.33 
Vey 
1932 54.36 42.06 3.58 48.60 50.90 .50 96.17 3.83 


~——o—- 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended Jan. 20, 1934: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Jersey City ........ 929 7,149 5,252 33,605 
Central Union ...... 2,314 1,708 cone Gnee 
WOW TE ccvccecas 326 2,864 14,964 5,737 
ee ,569 11,721 20,216 53,180 
Previous week ..... 8,042 11,038 20,477 48,040 
Two weeks ago...... 7,088 12,527 9,345 49,370 
ee 


LOSSES FROM BRUISES. 


Are your men posted on the abuses 
that cost money in handling live hogs? 
Have them read chapter 1 of “PORK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 
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Nashville,Tenn. Omaha,Neb. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 20, 
1934, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 

CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
12,275 
2,283 


Sheep. 


Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 
G. H. Hammond Co 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Shippe Ts 22, 
Others 58,014 

Brennan Packing Co., 6,259 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 577 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 2,045 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 9,396 hogs; 
Agar Packing Co., 8,780 hogs. 

Total: 45,998 cattle; 8,668 calves; 136,192 hogs; 
61,400 sheep. 

Not including 1,472 cattle, 1,373 calves, 
hogs and 4,027 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
758 5,021 
856 2, ,770 = 6,085 
781 
890 11,423 
954 4,007 


« 


2,863 


63,852 


Oth 8674 “175 
WOE wecccccecceel 20,637 


OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 5, 496 8,759 
Cudahy Pkg. 9,135 
Dold Pkg. ssxe 
SE Be Sv ivccceceeseus 1,364 


4,414 28,549 29,029 


’ 1,527 
Swift & Co é Q 7,843 
8 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 6 cattle; "Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 29 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 49 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 89 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 88 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 38 cattle: Lincoln 
Pkg. Co., 307 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 154 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 90 cattle; Wilson & Co., 307 
cattle. 

Total: 18,145 cattle and calves; 


102,391 : 
27,101 sheep. negs 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1,279 7,062 2,200 
2,123 3, 79 2,487 
985, “en 213 
ee 68 

Krey Pkg. Co. oes . : 
Shippers ° oe 4,057 5 . 4 5 
Others ... 323 25.760 679 
ee 13,641 8,767 75,298 7,111 
Not including 2,146 cattle, 2,011 calves, 38,731 
hogs and 884 sheep bought direct. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle, Calves. Hogs. 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 5 ecee 1,326 
Krey " eens eens 330 o*en 
Laclede Pkg. Co 7s — 878 1 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.. eae 23 
Glazer Pkg. Co. 1 
Shippers 
Others 


5 
~ 
7 


Sheep. 


ee 23 
1,213 1,187 
174 + 
2,921 1,236 
8ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Swift & Co.. - 3,055 504 
Armour and . 3,483 543 
Others 31 


Hogs. 
21,563 
19,049 

2,267 


42,879 


Sheep. 
10,620 
5,252 
3,058 


1,078 18,930 
sIoux CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

253 27,052 

241 28,700 

14,831 


Sheep. 
5,584 
6,783 


Shippers 
Others 


13,141 


. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,654 620 444 2,420 
Dold Pkg. ; 252 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 
Dunn-Ostertag 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 
664 
Not including 3,647 hogs bought direct. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co . 2,648 442 
Wilson & ©o.. . 2,664 = 
Others . 89 564 


4,584 1,091 5,876 754 
Not including 31 calves and 1,659 hogs bought 
direct. 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
3,891 
1,407 


5,908 
United Pkg. Co 95 
Others 1,162 31 


11,313 11,332 


MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,296 7,404 
Swift & Co., 7: eres ee 
U. D. B. Y. 35 
Omaha Pkg. Gon ‘Chi. 698 age 
The Layton Co owes 851 

. Gumz & Co. “ ° 

Armour and Co. 
Armour & Co., Chi. 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 


Hogs. Sheep. 
14,903 5,817 


24,203 8,791 
15,702 "356 
54,808 14,964 


Hogs. Sheep. 


8,384 
188 


ein 6 13 
Others .... e 54 476 
5,218 11,626 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co ,635 858 
Armour and Co 583 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 
Brown Bros. 
Stumpf Bros. 
Meier Pkg. Co 
Indiana Prov. Co.... 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 
Art Wabnitz 
Shippers 
Others 
5,109 2,914 53,506 


CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. 
Ideal Pkg. Co 
BE. Kahn’s Sons Co. 


H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 

A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 7 eaea eeu 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 36 eens 6 
J. & F. Schroth Co. aan oeen 
John F. Stegner om 22% ame cous 
Shippers . ‘ é i 180 
Others ... eos 1,218 221 


Total 3,126 1,247 


Not including 665 cattle, 106 calves, 4,820 hogs 
and 821 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Jan. 20, 1934, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
week, 
1933. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


St. Joseph . 
Sioux City . 
Oklahoma Ci 
Wichita 
Denver .. 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


161,173 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 81,399 
East St. Louis. 60,816 
St. Louis ... ‘ 92. 3,535 
St. Joseph . 25,281 
Sioux City ... 

Oklahoma City 

Wichita .. 

Denver . 

St. Paul ... 

Milwaukee | 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 


132,734 
18,954 
47, 087 


29,577 
49,145 

9,408 

8,544 
11,095 
56,941 
13,164 
27,350 
16,235 


445,193 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


East St. peerne ee 
St. Louis . 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita . 

Denver 

St. Paul .. 
Milwaukee .... 
Indianapolis ...... 
Cincinnati 


Total 201,521 


January 27, 1934, 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods; 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
-22,417 2,358 
. 8 119 2,659 
2,054 
1,876 
764 
Sat., Jan. 20..... 400 200 


Hogs. Sheep, 


14,374 
15,176 
884 
15,314 
5, 
3,000 


es 


te 


Mon., Jan. 15... 


Total this week. .49, 095 9,910 


Previous week ..47, & 573 
Year ago 37,5 530 6,005 
Two years ago. ..36,642 8; 077 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., Jan. 15. 


Fri., Jan. 
Sat., Jan. 


Total this week. .12,678 
Previous week 37 
Year ago 1,144 783 
Two years ago...12,99% 906 
Total receipts for month and 
with comparisons: 
—Janua 
1934. 


a 
1933. 
106, od 
19,928 
450,624 
251,330 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Jan. 20.$ by 30 $ 3. ° 
Previous week 5.45 3.4 
00 3. 15 
4.00 
7.70 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
189,200 
182,890 
134,655 
168,837 
214,500 


*Week ended Jan. 
Previous week 


*Saturday, Jan. 20, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 
No. Avg. 
Rec'd. Wet. 
*Week ended Jan, 20.211,600 226 
Previous week 208, 226 
232 
230 
265; 734 237 


*Saturday, Jan. 20, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTHERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Jan. 19, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 
Week ended Jan. 19. 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Prices—— 


.187,475 
- 184,388 
- 160,308 
174,942 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Jan. 20, 1934, were as follows: 

Week 

ended Prev. 

Jan. 20. week. 
Packers’ purchases 118,555 
Direct to packers... . 83,742 61, 
Shippers’ purchases ‘ 6 24, 


—— 


199,965 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 19, 1934: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 
Week ended Jan. 19 731,000 
Previous week 701,000 

592,000 
738,000 
845,000 


nm 
i” 
ES 
3 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended Jan. 19 
Previous week 
3 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended Jan. 19... 
Previous week 
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The cost of operating a refrigerator body is 
vital to the cost per mile of hauling meat. 
Low costs are obtained in Meyer Refrigerator 
Bodies because they will maintain satisfactory 
low temperatures in the warmest weather for 
long periods, with a minimum amount of re- 
frigerant. This item alone will save the cost 
of the body in a year’s time, so why buy a 
cheap experiment? 

















MEYER BODY COMPANY, Inc. 


216 Elm St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1884 


—————— 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 




















For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 








Write for 
circular y/ 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 
3325 ALLEN STREET 











PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















I Ne/ OY? 
s Peacock Brand 


PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 






(P)) 









Due to an ever 
increasing demand 
for a brighter color 
on frankfurters, we 
produced our 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 
CHERRY RED 
CASING COLOR 


It is now the leading casing 
color in our line of 


Peacock Brand 


Certified Colors 


awed Stange Co. 


ee CHICAGO 


“OWS 



































eNOS 9 ANNIE 
RANDALL STUFFER TUBES 


The purchase of Randall Stuffer Tubes 
means real efficiency and economy. They’re 
made of simulated German silver and guar- 
anteed not to tarnish, corrode or break. 
The interior is perfectly smooth, thus per- 
mitting ready flow of material; highly pol- 
ished outside. Available in twelve con- 
venient sizes. Will fit any make of stuffer. 
Write for details! 


R. T. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Equipment for Sausage Makers 


331-333 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


elias 
ODUC TE 
co. 





2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
PULIman 2206 





Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


Sew. | Oe 










=. = 


eo 


BS Ot b's Oe SO et HO et et te tee 


nge 
nge 




















PANY 


Makers 
Iphia, Pa. 


— ‘ 





24-2900 
[ONT ST. 
SLAND, ILL. 
man 2206 


\F TRUCKS 
G PLANT 


1 @& 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


Sigmund Strauss, president, Inde- 
pendent Casing Co., has left the city for 
a well earned vacation. 


George H. Decker, vice president and 
sales manager of the Val Decker Pack- 
ing Co., of Piqua, Ohio, is vacationing 
in Florida. 

Howard Wilson, general superintend- 
ent of Val Decker Packing Co., of 
Piqua, Ohio, was visiting in Chicago 
this past week end. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 23,115 cattle, 5,299 
calves, 86,071 hogs, 27,671 sheep. 


L. M. Tolman, chief chemist of Wilson 
& Co., was made a member of the scien- 
tific research committee of the National 
Canners Association, at its recent an- 
nual convention in Chicago. 


N. F. Handlan has returned to the 
sales department of the Allbright-Nell 
Co., where he was connected some time 
ago. Mr. Handlan is well known to the 
trade in the middle west. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 20, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Jan. 20. week, week, ’33. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..20,971,000 22,675,000 16,996,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..48,344,000 52,952,000 44,201,000 
eer 4,274,000 5,748,000 12,407,000 


Sam Stretch, of the spice trade, well 
known to practically all packers and 
sausage manufacturers, has been call- 
ing on the trade in the Central West 
this week. He reports a “vein of im- 
provement” which he expects to see ex- 
panded soon. 


_Archer E. Hayes, well known provi- 
sion expert connected with Hatley 
Brothers, has been made chairman of 
the Board of Trade provision committee. 
Three more members were added to the 
provision committee as follows: G. W. 
Martin, V. W. Rooney and T. E. Han- 
ley, jr. 


The following out-of-town packers 
attended committee meetings held this 
week in the office of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers: John W. 
Rath, president, Rath Packing Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ia.; H. Harold Meyer, president, 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. H. Wells, president, Carstens’ 
Packing Co., Tacoma. Wash.; Louis W. 
Kahn, president, E. Kahn’s Sons’ Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; John R. Kinghan, 
chairman of the board, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; T. Henry Foster, 

resident, John Morrell & Co., Ottuma, 
a.; Robert Swanston, president, C. 
Swanston & Sons, Inc., Sacramento, 
Calif; George N. Meyer, president 
Meyer Packing Co., Indiana, Pa.; E. C 
Andrews, president, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. F. Price, vice- 
president, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chester G. Newcomb, vice- 
president, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; George A. Schmidt, 
president, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York, 

- Y.; William E. Felin, president, John 


J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Samuel Slotkin, president, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.; Ben Hormel, vice president, 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
and Fred G. Duffield, vice president, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia. 


fe 
NEW ARMOUR DIRECTORS. 


At the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of Armour and Company, held at 
the general offices, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, January 26, the following di- 
rectors were elected: A. Watson Ar- 
mour, Laurance H. Armour, Lester Ar- 
mour and Philip D. Armour, all of Chi- 
cago; Sewell L. Avery, Chicago; Henry 
W. Boyd, president H. K. Mosser 
Leather Co.; D. A. Crawford, president 
the Pullman Company; Charles F. Cur- 
tiss, Ames, Iowa; Chas. A. Faulkner, jr., 
Chicago; Weymouth Kirkland, member 
of the law firm of Kirkland, Fleming, 
Green & Martin, Chicago; James R. 
Leavell, president Continental Illinois 
National Bank; T. G. Lee, Chicago; 
James A. McDonough; D. R. McLen- 
nan, president Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; 
Arthur Meeker and Harry G. Mills, Chi- 


cago; F. H. Prince, president of the 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Co., Chi- 
cago, and of F. H. Prince & Co., Bos- 
ton; Philip L. Reed, Chicago; Elisha 
Walker, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York; 
and Chase Ulman and S. Mayner Wal- 
lace, St. Louis. 

At a meeting of the directors all 
officers of the company were reelected. 
A finance committee consisting of A 
Watson Armour, Philip D. Armour, 
James R. Leavell, T. G. Lee, James A. 
McDonough, F. H. Prince and Elisha 
Walker, was elected. F. H. Prince was 
chosen chairman of the committee. 


a 
CUDAHY HAS OPEN HOUSE. 


Open house was staged by Cudahy 
Packing Co. of Denver on January 20, 
featuring carcasses of show cattle at 
the National Western Stock Show. 
More than 5,000 residents of Denver 
and stock show guests remaining in the 
city were in attendance. Cudahy prod- 
ucts were displayed in the outer rooms, 
while the fanciest of carcasses were to 
be found in the coolers, including that 
of the grand champion steer of the 
show, as well as the sweepstakes steer 
and the grand champion in the boys’ 
and girls’ club group. Among the small 
stock were the grand champion lambs 
which averaged 54 to 56 lbs., dressed 


weight. Observers pronounced them 
the best load of lambs ever exhibited 
at the Denver show. 


The Cudahy open house marked the 
change of name of the local plant from 
that of the Mayflower Packing Co. to 
Cudahy Packing Co., the plant having 
recently been purchased from the 
Blayney-Murphy interests. 


NEW CREDIT MANAGER. 


Harry Mercer has been appointed 
head of the credit department of Swift 
& Company, succeeding Clifford W. 
Lawrence, recently made an assistant 
treasurer of the company. Mr. Mercer 
joined the Swift organization in 1906 
in the credit department at Boston. 
From 1908 to 1910 he was in the Phila- 
delphia office. He was transferred to 
the credit department in Chicago in 
1910 and has remained there since, with 
the exception of two years when he 
headed the fertilizer credit department 
in Atlanta, Ga. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was assistant manager of 
the credit department. 


———%—_—_ 
NEW PACKAGE BOOSTS SALES. 


George A. Hormel & Co. has devised 
a new method of promoting soup con- 
sumption. They put their soup out 
in a new package which can be con- 
verted into a moving picture theatre 


with a supply of film. Mothers are 
finding this a great help in inducing 
their children to eat soup and even the 
grown-ups have become interested in 
soup where formerly they were indiffer- 
ent. 

ee 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers,’ leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and food 
manufacturers’ listed stocks, Jan. 24, 
1934, or nearest previous date, with 
number of shares dealt in during week, 
and closing prices, on Jan. 17, 1934: 


Week ended Jan. Jan. 
Jan. 24, —Jan. 24.— 24. ° 
Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Amal, Leather. 300 4% + 4 4% 
BO, Bee. aces 00 27 27 27 tr 
Amer. H. & L.. 5,000 9% 9% 9% 9 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,500 38% 37% 38 38 
Amer. Stores .. 1,000 40 40 40 40% 
Armour A ....80,350 6 556 55% 5% 
Do, Bi sevvcs 17,450 3% 3 3 2% 
Do. Ill. Pfd.26,300 60% % 61% 
10. 1. Pfd. 800 86 rst 86% 83 
Beechnut Pack. 800 61 61 61% 62% 
Behaek, TE, O.sc cove veee eens we 
WD, Balls cce0 cece cove evce ecve 90 
Brennan Pack.. .... ware cove ae 
MR ees aves cba atin a 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 3,200 23% 23% 23% #221 
Childs Co. .... 2,100 1% 7% 7 7% 
Cudahy Pack... 3,600 41% 41 41 39% 
First Nat. Strs. 4,200 59 58 58 58 
Gen. Foods ...13,300 36% 35% 36 35% 
Gobel Co. ..... 9,800 8 7% 1% 8 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 120 123 123 123 124 
Do. New .... 180 138% 138% 138% 136 
Hormel, G. A... 200 17% £17 tr 18 
Hygrade Food.. 700 4% 4 4 3% 
Kroger G. & B.12,900 2914 2854 28% 28% 
Libby McNeill..14,700 5% 4% 5 4 
McMarr Stores. .... cove eee cove 8% 
Mayer, Oscar... .... ese wees gee 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 900 3 3 3 256 
M. & H. Pfd... 50 9 9 9 1 § 
Morrell & Co 00 40% 40% 40% 45 
a ‘d. P éooe ones oe 1% 
it eo eens ° % 
Nat. Leather 850 1% 1% 1% 1% 
WeOt,. TOR cnccee 174 «#17 17 17% 


Safeway Strs... 8,900 535 51% 53% 48 
i lo 340 92 92 92 % 
Do. 7% Pfd 360 103 103 103 101 
Stahl Meyer . 100 5 5 5 4 
Swift & Co. ...30,700 17 16 17 15 
" « sees 1,450 2914 29% 27% 
Ms Pork ... cee cove coos 12% 
U. S. Cold Stor. .... os an 
U._S. Leather..11,500 117 11 11% #410 
, Ss ers 7,400 . 19 18 19 17 
Do. Pr. 600 72 72 60 
Wesson Oil 7,300 22 20 22% 
Do. Prd. 510 57 57 57 54 
Wilson & Co 2,000 6 6 6 
B Be ccccce 6,900 15 14% 15 14 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,800 61 61 9 
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CASH PRICES. 

Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
January 25, 
REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
10 10% 
9% 10% 

94 10 

94 10 





BOILING H: AMS. 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ED secuciwvees 10% 10% 10% 
MED cocccsccces 10% 10% 11 
SE vewesededad 10% = il 
16-22 range ..... 10% ee 
SKINNED H AMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
} a: Breer 11 10% 105% 
SPEED ceccccccces 11 10% 105, 
BED ccesceccece 11 10% 10% 
BE ccveveevese 10% 10 10% 
BBE  ccccccccese 10% 9% 9% 
BEE Seseccosece 9% 8% 9% 
BED seccessence 8% 8% eee 
SF . acoevesenes s 7 
SPE vcccvcceces 7% 7 
— ee: 6% 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet-Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
ee 5% 5% 6% 
Ee 5% 55 6% 
peat hes 5% 514 6 
DES cecvceccoes 5% 5% 6 
DE Re ene 5% 51g 6 
BELLIES. 
Green. . 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. 
Oy Siceubee did 10% 10 10% 
SD: vcoveccewka 10 9% 10% 
DPE cecercnsece 9% 9% 9% 
re 9% 9 9% 
EE weasevawenee 9 8% 9% 
Se Ween eeanaon 8% 8 9 
*D. 8. = 
Rib. 
amie "Fancy. 
eee ee 6% aitag 
BP. wencdanevee 6% ‘1% ecco 
 visebnetcbs 6% 7% eece 
RR eraseiepe 65g 7% 6% 
| PEs 65% 7% 6% 
a aecaneuwees 65% os 65 
MED once Geeewiow 6% 6 
MEE. esvevewuuns 8” 
Me skvvegucrens 5 5% 
*New but fully ured. 
. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
EY <<diwint.tvsccceneanemalekwar ae 414 
EE Ab 6b006+9%660sOreoereceus 4h + 
DE cn 2) cevatseeeeeeseeeeeees 51g 5a 
Mn cs cclcueeroledeleatedenss 6% 614 
DT. dicedhduveveeisnvecsenees 6% 6% 
ED - sedaamenveer thease séceen's 614 6% 
BE Sacehadekaden dst ea sneneen 6% 7 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears...........0+. 35-45 6n 
Matra ehert FIRS... .ccccccccees 35-45 6n 
Pt ME cccscceesavenses 6-8 5 
CE ED wscectccrescevcsces 4-6 4 
SE ci veknvesebaeeiieae> cen 3% 
Green square jowls............ 5 
Green rough jowls.............. 4% 
LARD 
Prime steam, cash.... 
Prime steam, loose.... 
Refined, in export boxe 
Neutral, in tierce 
WE BIE ccc ceceersevevcvecesccvecescesesa 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO,” ILL 

















FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1934. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Jan. (Old) 5.02% en ove 5.02%4 
May (Old) 5.42% 5.42% 5.40 5.40ax 
SUM. ccwcews ene ese eee 5.50n 
are 5.87 aia coe 5.874%4ax 
BEE nna 5.8714 5.87% 5.82%  5.82%4ax 
Sept. ccces 5.97% 5.9714 5.95 5.95 
CLEAR BELLIES: 
May se 6.45n 
pO or 6.50n 
BD -siswanes ches 7.05 
EEE Scceacaite cease Rear 7.3744n 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22, 1934. 
LARD— 
Jan. (Old) .... - 5.0214ax 
May (Old) 5.37% 5.40 5.35 §.35ax 
FOR. ceceve secs bene eeaie 5.50n 
2 .cwwnue .85 - eben ax 
GUT ccoves 5.82% 5.8214 5.80 5.80ax 
TG: -sreies 5.95 5.95 5.92% 5.9244b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May. (Old) 6.45n 
Gb, Ssebes caine 6.50b 
-. sandce 7.05 7.05b 
OH | wacvhe. wee ape 7.374%4n 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1934. 
LARD— 
Jan. (Old) . aan wate 5.00n 
May (Old) 5. 35 5.35 5.32% ahs 
. ce B24, 5.821% - 5.80 5.80b 
5.80 5.80 5.77% 5. T7yax 
5.95 5.95 5.92% 5.92%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) .... eons jwes 6.45n 
Ge. exces osec eves — 6.50n 
SE cases soo 7.05b 
JULY .nccee cece 7.3744n 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1934. 
LARD— 
a (Old) 5.25 5.27% 5.25 5.25ax 
svecee 5.45 5.45 5.40 5.40ax 
May evenee 5.77% 5.77% 5.70 5.72%4ax 
GF cccoes 5.75 5.75 5.70 5.70 
Sept. 5.90 5.90 5.85 5.85 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 6.45n 
BM, Sevens cciace 6.50n 
C—a—— ° 7.05n 
ME seteen eee : 7.37%4n 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 25, 1934. 
LARD— 
Jan. (Old) 4.85 odes aera 4.85 
May (Old) 5.20 5.20 5.10 5.10 
Gs, sevens cous eee wane 5.35ax 
BT ccccee 5.65 5. 5.55 5.55 
Ge esewes 5.6214 5.62% 5.55 5.55 
ae 5.8214 5.8214 5.7214 5.7214ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 6.45n 
Jan. onwe we 6.50n 
May ence nidiaiod 7.00b 
July 7.35 7.30 7.35ax 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1934. 
LARD— 
Jan. (Old) “e we a 4.85n 
May (Old) 5.12% 5.221% 5.12% 5.221% 
Jan. sane oii 5.35n 
May 5.72% 5.60 5.72%ax 
July 5.72% 5.6214 5.724%ax 
Sept. 5.871% 5.80 5.8744b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 6.50b 
an. . 50b 
7.07%b 
5b 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


Allspice .......... Povcccccccccece - 8% 
= eccccccceccccoecese coocoe 
Sedlspeneeeseceveseecatesunee 13% 
Coriander Mek papendan Mans Ehaaaet 7 
DT destheveuverveienadcesaegoee os 
BOG, BORGER ccc cicccecvesccccccess 47 
POUUMOE occcccccccccccccccccsescece oe 
BEE, TERED cccnccccccsaceseeseos 11 
I SED io 5k cee cenedeveewes Se 
ET <i aiid waeameenee be eianéoe a 
EE SE 6sccwh cwammalcmermurernes 18 


10% 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. §. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States are offi. 
cially reported as follows: 





Nov., 11 mos., 

1933. 1933. 
Cattle, No. 785 5,181 
Cc 2 45 
Hogs, 7 99 
Sheep, No 273 1,198 
Beef, eae 169,700 
Bacon, Ibs . 63,200 820; 500 
Pork, Ibs. . -25,000 857,600 
Lard compound, lt . 400 4 = 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Hog prices at Berlin during the week 
ended January 11 were quoted at 
$15.23 per cwt. as against $15.36 a week 
earlier and $7.62 a year earlier. Lard 
in tierces at Hamburg was priced at 
$11.66 per cwt. for the week ended 
January 11, $11.77 the previous week 
and $9.21 a year ago. 


~ fe 
MORE POULTRY CANNED. 


Poultry canned by 20 companies dur- 
ing November, 1933, amounted to 
1,439,729 lbs. as against 1,286,837 lbs, 
canned by the same companies in 
November, 1932, an increase of 11.88 
per cent. The quantity canned in 
November showed a considerable in- 
crease over the October output, also. 


ae 
GERMAN LARD IMPORTS. 


Of the 67,500 metric tons of lard im- 
ported into Germany during the first 
11 months of 1933, the United States 
furnished 76 per cent as compared with 
73 per cent in the 1932 period. 








CURING MATERIALS. 








Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of om. per 100 lbs.......$9.08 
(1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5. or oan bbls. 004 100 Ibs. 
Gelivered.) ..ccccccccccccccccs 8.93 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls, ‘t. °. ms Be Sed 
Dbl. refined granulated......... 6.12 5.90 
Small crystals ......ccecccees oo Tone 6.90 
Medium crystals coccccccccce F.00 1.25 
Large crystals ..... 1¢ 7.65 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of “soda. - 3 3.25 
Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.0.b. Chicago: 
Granulated, air dri EE via sotacwatuecmeoeneel $6.60 
WI GIO cccccccervsnvccouces 8.10 
Medium, air dried. .....ccccccccccccccccees 9.10 
Kelle Grfed .cccccccccccccccceseses 10.60 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

POE oss:660ecewnceesecccseeneeoes @3.% 
Second sugar, 90 basis...........+..++. None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York....... @ .42 

Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.30 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @3.90 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 1b. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........- @3.80 

COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1. . 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.35 1.387% 
~ pork barre 1s, galv. iron hoops. 1.52%4@1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.424@1.45 
White oak ham tierces 30 @2.32% 
Red oak lard tierces............++ 2.15 
White oak lard tierces 2.25 











ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard Oil...........-+seeees ¢ 
Prime inedible ..........+.eeeeeeesees e « 
Headlight 
Prime winterstrained 
Extra winterstrained 
Extra lard o' 


Fee 









20° neatsfoot .. 
Pure neatsfoot 
Special neatsfoot 
Extra neatsfoot . 
No. 1 neatsfoot.. 

Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels con' 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in ba 
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RETAIL SECTION 
Meat Display in the Retail Store 


By Donald F. Kinney 


EAT displays, to be _ effective, 

must be fresh. Recognizing this 
fact, the heads of the O. W. Baker meat 
market, Denver, Colo., have installed a 
refrigeration system for their display 
cases that permits each class of meat to 
be held at the temperature necessary 
for its preservation. 


The company has also an unusual re- 
frigerated window display case con- 
trolled from the same board as the store 
cases. 


The system of cooling the store dis- 
play cases has not only greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the store, but 
has also aided in avoiding spoilage 
losses and has increased efficiency by 
making it possible to keep on hand a 
supply of ready-cut meats to be used 
as a reserve when any items on display 
are sold out. 


Three separate display cases and 
twelve supply compartments located di- 
rectly beneath the cases are included 
in this system. It is possible to 
maintain nine different temperatures 
throughout at one time. 


Day’s Supply Ready. 


Each display section contains beneath 
it a series of four supply compartments. 
By observing closely the average 
amount of daily sales on all items, it is 
possible to stock display cases and fill 
supply compartments with enough 
meats to last an entire day. 


The compartments are filled each 
morning and, as the supply is gradually 
decreased by the day’s trade, fresh sup- 
plies are cut and placed in the com- 
partments. The usual supply for this 
particular market is about one platter 
of each item on display. 


Having this supply on hand at all 
times proves to be a profitable efficiency 
measure because it makes it possible 
to replenish the display at a moment’s 
notice without having to take from the 
storage refrigerator uncut meats and 
prepare them for sale. Obviously, this 
makes possible quicker service during 
rush periods. 

Any desired temperature can be 
maintained in the supply compartments 
at all times, as well as in the display 
cases. Fresh meats are usually kept 
at an approximate temperature of 38 
deg. F., and the same temperature is 
maintained for fowl. In addition to 
cooling by refrigeration, the supply is 


sprinkled with ice so that all items can 
be kept moist and drying-out is pre- 
vented. 

Two supply compartments at the rear 
of the system are used for freezing 
purposes. The temperature of these is 
kept at 10 deg. F., so that all items 
designated for very cold storage can be 
safely kept on hand without risking a 
wastage loss. These two compartments 
are generally used for storage of frozen 
fish. Ice is sprinkled on the items in 
this freezing section to promote moist- 
ness and to prevent drying-out. These 
compartments are insulated with five 
inches of cork. 


Practically No Wastage. 

The wastage through spoiling of 
meats is cut to a minimum through the 
refrigeration system in the display cases. 
On busy days, when the doors of the 
cases are open practically all the time, 
temperature inside the cases never 
climbs above 42 deg. F. on fresh meats. 
The cases for display on other items, 


Retail 
Bookkeeping 


How do you keep books, 
Mr. Retail Meat Dealer? 

You can’t run a successful 
meat shop today without 
good book-keeping any more 
than you can without scales! 

Roy C. Lindquist’s articles 
on book-keeping for retail- 
ers, which ran serially in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
have been reprinted in 
handy eight-page size. They 
are the best things ever 
written on this subject. 

Subscribers may have a 
copy for 10c. To others they 
are 25c each. 

Fill out and return the 
following coupon. 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Please send me a copy of “Book- 
keeping for Retail Meat Shops,” by 
Roy C. Lindquist. 
Name 
Street 


City 
Price, 25c. 








eee eee eee eee eee 


See Peete ee eee eee eeeeeeeese 


Subscribers, 10c stamp. 




















such as fish and lunch meats, are not 
open as much, and the temperature is 
not given a chance to vary more than 
one or two degrees. 


A by-pass valve in each display case 
is used for regulating temperature. The 
valve is a part of the regular refrigerat- 
ing system and an adjustment either 
raises or lowers the temperature. A 
minimum temperature of 40 degs. is 
usually kept on fresh meats such as 
roasts, chops and steaks, and on lunch 
meats. The temperature of the display 
for fish is maintained at 30 deg. F. 


Each Case Controlled Separately. 


A control board at the refrigerating 
machine is used for cutting off the cool- 
ing operation when defrosting is de- 
sired. Ten valves are included on this 
board, nine of which are used for the 
display cases and supply compartments 
in the store and the other for the win- 
dow display case. 


Each valve is tagged with the name 
of the section which it serves. Defrost- 
ing of any one section can be accom- 
plished at any time without interfering 
with the other sections. 

The window display case is approxi- 
mately five feet in length, four feet 
wide, and three feet high in the rear. 
The front glass is sloped. Constructed 
along the lines of a regular storage re- 
frigerator, the case is well insulated. 
The refrigerating system used for the 
store cases is utilized for cooling this 
window display box. 


Plan of Window Display. 


Although the cooling system is so 
regulated that even the warmest 
summer. day will have absolutely no 
effect on the quality of the meats used 
for display, the set-up is changed at 
regular intervals in order to avoid a 
useless waste of items that could be 
sold. Week-end specials are placed in 
the window on each Friday in prepara- 
tion for the usual heavy marketing on 
Friday and Saturday. The temperature 
of this display case is maintained at 
approximately 40 deg. F. at all times. 


The window display is the most pow- 
erful sales stimulator ever used by this 


market. 
i 


HELPS FOR RETAILERS. 


Short courses for retail meat dealers 
designed to bring out the latest infor- 
mation of value in increasing meat sales 
are to be featured in Iowa and Minne- 
sota during February. The Iowa short 
course, which will be held Feb. 21 and 
22, is the second course of its kind held 


by Iowa State College. The success of 
the course last year prompted the 1934 
event. The Minnesota short course 
which will be held by the College of 
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Agriculture of the University of Min- 
nesota is the first in that state. Each 
short course is sponsored by the respec- 
tive institutions in cooperation with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Lectures and demonstrations at the 
short courses will be presented by rep- 
resentatives of the Iowa State College 
and Minnesota College of Agriculture, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

The programs have been arranged to 
present practical information on sub- 
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jects which concern every retailer. The 
food value of meat will be given due 
consideration. The relation of meat re- 
tailing to livestock production will re- 
ceive attention. Beef, pork and lamb 
merchandising demonstrations, featur- 
ing the modern cuts, will be presented. 
Facts of interest to retailers from the 
standpoint of the housewife will be dis- 
cussed. Other subjects will include 
meat cutting tests, costs and selling 
prices, lard values, window and counter 
displays, etc. 

The meetings will be thrown open for 
general discussion in which retailers 
will be given the opportunity to ex- 








ables as shown above. 


completely satisfy his appetite. 


milk; 1 serving of fruit. 





a 








WHO SAYS YOU CAN’T REDUCE ON MEAT? 


Who wouldn’t enjoy reducing with such an array of appetizing eat- 
Research workers say it can be done; that this 
business of taking off weight need not be a hardship. 


Results of a study supervised by Dr. Leo K. Campbell of Rush Medi- 
cal College, Chicago, reveal the fact that a person can reduce and still 
The diet used, of which the above foods are typical, is as follows: 


TOP: Breakfast—1 serving of fruit; 1 egg; 1 slice of toast; 1 pat 
of butter; coffee (black or with very little cream and sugar). 


CENTER: Luncheon—2 servings of vegetables (1 cooked and 1 raw); 
1 small serving of lean meat, or 2 ggs, or 2 tablespoons cottage cheese; 
1 slice of bread; 1 pat of butter; 1 glass of milk; 1 serving of fruit. 


BOTTOM: Dinner—1 large serving of lean meat; 2 servings of vege- 
tables (1 cooked and 1 raw); 1 slice of bread; 1 pat of butter; 1 glass of 
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change ideas and to present methods of 
retailing which have proved successful 
in their respective shops. 


——— -- - 
RETAIL MEAT DEALERS’ CODE. 


A code for the retail meat industry is 
now before officials of the NRA and 
it is expected that it will be taken up 
with the Recovery Administrator in the 
near future. Officials of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, in- 
cluding president Wm. B. Margerum, 
Walter H. Kay, chairman of the board, 
George Cramer, board member repre- 
senting New York retailers, and na- 
tional secretary John A. Kotal issued 
a statement recently regarding the mat- 
ter which is in part as follows: 


“The code committee of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers 
having attended conferences the past 
few days in Washington, D. C., state 
that a separate code for the retail meat 
industry is before General Johnson’s 
policy committee in Washington and 
will be taken up with General Johnson 
within the next few days.” 

Rumors that the status of the retail 
meat dealers’ code was closed were 
stated not to be correct. “Retail meat 
dealers, members of this national asso- 
ciation, should advance no funds until 
they are definitely informed of the 
status of their own code,” the release 
stated. 

fe - 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Harold Cummings of Ottumwa, Ia., 
and Orville Lee of Farmington, have 
just opened a new meat market in 
Ottumwa. 

Frank Lang, for thirty years a 
butcher on the north side in Milwaukee, 
died in that city recently after an illness 
of three weeks. 


Frank Ziemke opened a new market 
recently in Union Grove, Wis. It is in 
the same building where his brother 
Herbert, who has recently gone to Ra- 
cine, had a market for a number of 
years. 

George McLellan has been placed in 
charge of the meat division of Atlantic 
& Pacific stores in Pontiac, Port Huron 
and Ann Arbor, Mich. He succeeds M. 
C. Merrifield who has been transferred 
to Toledo, Ohio. 

J. Zivney & Sons recently announced 
their intention to open a new meat mar- 
ket at 151 Front st., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
This is in addition to the market which 
Mr. Zivney and his sons have operated 
in Beaver Dam for more than seven 
years, 

The Fair Grocery, 214 First Ave., E., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., has recently re- 
modeled its store and added a new meat 
department. Guy Crossman, a man 
well known to the meat-buying public 
of Cedar Rapids, has been placed in 
charge of the new department. 


New meat markets will soon be 
opened by the following people in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Wm. Hartsch at 
534 W. Wells st.; Jos. N. Teszlewicz at 
2374 N. Buffum st.; Martin Rutkowski 
at 301 East Schiller st.; Carl Bolat at 
2729 West Wisconsin ave.; Sommers 
Bedell Co. at 2649 N. Downer ave.; and 
Gimbel Bros., will open a new food 
and meat market at 2001 W. Juneau 
ave. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Ye Olde New York branch installed its 
new members at the January 16 meet- 
ing and in addition had a program that 
was enthusiastically received by all. The 
conference discussion topic, “how to 
avoid shrinkave in meats,” was of keen 
interest. Later in the evening, the main 
features of the retail food and grocery 
code, which now applies to chains, in- 
dependents and all food dealers, were 
outlined and it was the consensus that, 
enforced, this code should permanently 
eliminate many of the evils now exist- 
ing in the retail food field. Through 
the courtesy of the Jacob Forst Packing 
Company refreshments were served. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Ye Olde New York, Washington 
Heights and Westchester branches have 
completed arrangements and details for 
the combined annual _ dinner-dance 
which is to be held on February 11 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. Broadway and 
radio stars as well as one of the out- 
standing orchestras have been engaged 
for the evening. 

The Bronx branch will hold its an- 
nual dance on February first at Ebling’s 
casino, while the combined Brooklyn, 
South Brooklyn and Jamaica branches 
have planned their dinner dance for 
February 4 at the hotel St. George in 
Brooklyn. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 25, 1934: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.): ae 
civ ad cag eee duadeteu ou dne eaaane $11.50@11.00 —s wee eeeeeee $11.00@11.50 —s gc eee eeeee 
SS rrr eee ee 9.00@10.00 —s nacceccees 9.00@11.00 vewaaouane 
ED cucensneesaeedvearecwanyeaeees (f° 3 errs 7.50@ 9.00 er 
EE . -veeedses¥eeraveetetecnees oor et 5.50@ 6.50 sw cwceccees 6.50@ 7.50  —cwnccncees 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.): _—— 
SEN oS 5.4. arabad 64 ewe ahs ké noe wid wae 9.50@10.50 —=s_ a cweeceeee 11.00@11.50 11.00@11. 
i eaaltee am otpabioninee «= RED CT 9.00@11.00 — 10.00@11.00 
Medium 6.50 BS.50  —— ccccccccee 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 
DE dvcnaedadeenewvecenc que meeweme 5.50@ 6.50 —s wc wnceeeeese 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
CE wasn kab wee den eae wewewemad ones i” 2 rer 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.00 
Miso bebde suse Cb eCeheeehveenerns 7.50@ 8.50 —s_ a cnccccces 8.504 10.50 9.00@ 10.00 
RE AE ea Pg 6.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
MN éedeédeuee cedeceadedwachevenees 8.00@ 9.00 9.09@ 9.50 9.50@11.00 9.00@ 10.00 
CE Sen ctaketaegwe vevieedeneeusaaawes 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 
COWS: 
ER tia Sdranxwia Gigi haaelrmme emma ee eae 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
I  d¢ vikW aaa Kao i wae CaN wetcan en i eraare 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 
EN i oe deems ba ale bade oan ate coer 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: ‘ 
VEAL (2): 
SE é05ai Cawitkdswetebrewaweewsnnene 10.09@11.00 12.00@13.00 12.50@14.00 11.00@12.00 
ST dt Ge eaten thane oe 66a an eke ales omae ae 9.00@ 10.00 10.50@12.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@11.00 
ND ca tus GS Wd ad Cub enhé-wememneuene 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@10.50 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
NN fd aie eed bite sin, a Sdbuaereaiea 6.50@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice 
ET ae Harker dd Coe eaes de ae et ee-eeae wee 
Medium 
Common 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 





15.00@ 16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


5.00@16.00 
4.50@15.50 
3.50@14.50 
2.00@13.50 


15.00@16.00 
14.50@15.00 
13.50@14.50 


15.50@16.00 
15.00@15.50 
14.00@15.00 


CL cnmiteddudewhewedee coweeees waa 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.00 15.50@16.00 
NGA id: Mavele ee gathibaléw tied acad mek 14.00@15.00 14.50@15.50 14.00@14.50 15.00@15.50 
IE cba ie a la fa- Sal aca gah ain erence er atandleo a 13.00@ 14.00 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
DEE. écnckvviesedvavevcscoucsheses Rianeeeews pS re a Se re 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
MD on6nt sddeaedeet Paveedessveeetee 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.50 13.50@14.00 14.50@15.00 
EL dwakeusdcteieubeteentecetaueneewe 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@13.50 14.00@14.50 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
DD Sha nihk ccadedadaeearwecteaaeeaade 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 8.50 ee —=—Ss wb een ceeds 
EN dein 8 5Kb an eh ebe cee eceneeliene ice 5.00@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.50 gk” RES 
EE GWAN 4 idee noe O40 nen Evade we waws 4.00@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.50 ee ls eakencccce 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 8.50@ 9.50 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.50@11.50 
8.50@ 9.50 10.00@ 11.00 10.00@11.00 10.50@11.50 
8.00@ 8.50 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.50 10.00@10.50 
8.00@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 
Cae wee) =~ @adaaneane 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 
PICNICS: 
Dos (Cai ene bee kgehanecawen, eenuicwenes TER GEO cecawcesce 7.00@ 7.50 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
CN bs co cbe wade cudencee6 sae Tee ls Hebeeesces 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
I ati oi ira dave ela we e-a mermaoute Ce) «9 eveveunses.| | Totdadwemes.  ° ecswemenee 
TRIMMINGS: 
CE WaSaréa itnnews eat ck nde ciekown Dn . .-gitutegbinn-  « @g@thuclemees! Sealey tees 
Dy sitena whe adtscecaeeacrekasaeaknes We ee. (i “ea denss. snes weauns 


(1) Includes heifer 450 pounds down at Chicago. 
cago. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’? at New York and Chi- 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Edward Shute, jr., by-products de- 
partment, Wilson & Co., New York, 
has just returned from a vacation at 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Treasurer E. S. Selby, Jacob E. Deck- 
er & Sons, Mason City, Iowa, was in 
the East last week and visited at the 
New York office of the company. 

Visitors to New York last week in- 
cluded R. H. Gifford and O. A. Pregen- 
zer, branch house sales department; A, 
A. Millett, branch house operating de- 
artment; F. I. Badgley, industrial re- 
ations department; F. L. Horton, legal 
department, and B. E. McDonough, 
beef cutting department, all of Swift & 
Company, Chicago. 

Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended January 20, 1934, were as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 576 lIbs.; Man- 
hattan, 1,420 lbs.; Queens, 7 lbs.; Rich- 
mond, 104 lbs.; total, 2,107 Ibs. Poul- 





try—Brooklyn, 27 lbs.; Manhattan, 183 
lbs.; total, 210 lbs. 





CANADIAN VIEWPOINT. 
(Continued from page 28.) 


This action for a period depressed 
the price of hogs. Its work was a flat 
failure. The Board, to the relief of 
everybody, was gotten rid of by a judg- 
ment of the Privy Council that declared 
its operations ultra vires. 

It is advisable that at this time 
these facts should be recalled. The 
distressful conditions through which we 
are passing again offer opportunities 
for misunderstanding. 


Lesson to Be Learned. 


The facts are that the meat packers 
do not control the price of meat or of 
other products; that the price of live- 
stock is determined by the values se- 
cured for meat and by-products; and 
that the best values for meat and by- 
products, and consequently for livestock, 
can be obtained through the services of 
strong firms which are prepared and 
equipped to distribute into the world as 
well as domestic markets. In years of 
low livestock prices the fixed costs— 
taxes, transportation, handling charges 
and many items of manufacture and 
distribution, which must be substracted 
from the value received for meat and 
other products, become especially bur- 
densome on the producer. 

Intelligent united action by the whole 
livestock industry—in production, trans- 
portation, manufacture and distribution 
is urgently needed to meet these con- 
ditions. 

They cannot be met by controversy 
founded on false premises, but the in- 
dustry can grapple with them if the 
facts are faced. 














ae 


~ Standard 1500-Ib. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 











CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
Manufactured by 
American Cooperage Co. 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 
Quality—Service—Price 
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ts de- 

York, GET A Expert analysis of your grinding problem will show 

weal the way to greater economy and efficiency! The 
makers of BLUE STREAK Pulverizers will, without 

Det cost or obligation, analyze your grinding difficulties 

at the AN ALYSIS of and make sound recommendations for improving the 





y. i? mixing qualities and appearance of your cracklings, 


sek ia our ¢rindin roblem meat scraps and tankage—and show you the way to 
-regen- Y § § P eliminate scalping screens and extra handling. There 


ne de AT NO COST ! is no charge for this service. Write for details today. 
























































rial re- 
n, legal 
rau 1 PRATER PULVERIZER CO., 1829 So. 55th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
' j 
. de- —— - a 
t of the i i f iv 
—— Our Eightieth Anniversary SCRAP 
as fol- - Es A ’ 
Sur | | Mi & Ml HOG ees PRESS 
Poul f || GRINDS EVERYTHING  {ecitity, Reduces 
an, 183 Cuts renderi ng costs! form fineness. Ground 300 to 1200 Tons 
product gives up fat 
and moisture con- Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
tent readily. Saves Hoop guided on Rods 
st » yer, labor. ° 
7. age pera ak. Quality High, Price Low 
Increases melter ca- Ask us about them 
-) pacity. 
pressed We will gladly Dunning & Boschert 
flat analyze your re- 
Set of quirements and Press Co., Ine. 
: k ifi - 
a judg- Builders of Machinery mendations : to fit 362 West Water St. 
declared since 1854 your needs. Write! Syracuse, N. b = U.S.A 
MITTS & MERRILL 1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. Established 1872 
vis time 
d. The 
vhich we 












PACKING PLANT 


rtunities “HALLOWELL” AW AY OUT IN 
' 2 EQUIPMENT FRONT! 




































packers Incorporates every up-to-date Silent running— 

at or of improvement; is perfectly sanitary freedom from oper- 

of live- and so sturdy and strong it will ti troubl 1 
alues se- outwear other makes. ae” roubles—iong 

pos “ Furnished heavily galvanized or ~~ 

& t \ of Monel Metal, as preferred. Ask for full 
wee wee Write for BULLETIN 449 particulars of ; - 

> covering our complete line of : ce > Zw wnanamnnen emcee SS 
nee “HALLOWELL” Packing Plant a Drive <i 
ae “f Equipment. elters. ‘ W. . H e BA co. 
1 costs— Fig. 10904—‘*Hallowell”’ STANDARD Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
+ charges Tank Charging Truck PRESSED STEEL CO. machinery and equipment 
ture and Jenkintown, Pa. 718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
ny Box 550 WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 
nea 
ally bur- 
te oh auimuell By-Preduct 
stribution Grinders 
hese con- ( : RI N D) N ¢ é ‘e) S TS Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rendering 
plant purpose. All embody the origi- 

rg aa beter B ny Seoteoes —_— 
it the Im- TEDMAN’S Type “A” Hammer BS SOS Sees Cae Oe Se 
m if the Mills are especially adapted for the oe eee ae 





able grinding plates to overcome wear 
reduction of packinghouse by-products, and quicker adjustments and repairs. 


fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


construction saves time in changing 2708 NORTH 9th ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
hammers and screens and in the daily Chicago New York San Francisco 
clean-up which is required where edi- o'W. Ven eee SS © tet am 888 Bialte semtanenan 


ble products are reduced. 
Nine sizes—5 to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 to 
20.000 pounds per hour. Write for bulletin 302. 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 








AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FoUNDED 1834 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 





Meteors, G0ed .ncccccessece $ 4.60@ 4.75 
Cows, common to medium. . - 2.50@ 3.25 
Bulls, common to medium........... 3.00@ 3.60 


LIVE CALVES. 









Vealers, good to choice..............$ 7.50@ 8.50 
Vealers, medium .....ccccccccccceses 6.00@ 7.00 
Vealers, COMMON ......ccccccccreees , 4.00@ 5.50 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice..........+++++ 9.00@ 9.50 
Lambs, medium ......sscsecccceses +? 75@ 7.00 
BD 0.60.00 00.064 1006ercceesescessmene 1.25@ 4.00 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 175-200 lbs @$4.15 
Hogs, 245 lbs.. es @ 3.85 
THOGS, RORVY «ce cccccccccccccceseeccce @ 3.50 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice....$ 7.00@ 7.25 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy........cccscccess 104%@11% 
Choice, native, light.........cccoccccces 11 
Native, common to fair..............-- 9%@10% 
WESTERN — BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs............. @l11 
Native choice ——s. v0@e00 Ibs. Towa 
Good to choice heifers. ............++0+ @10 
Good to choice COWS..........+.eeeeeeee : 
Common to fair COWS...........e+eeee0: 6 @T7 
Fresh bologna bulls..........ss+eeeeee8 -6 @7 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City 
No. 1 FIDS...cccccccccces 14 @15 14 @16 
NO. 2 FIDS....cccccccccess 13 on 12 @l4 
No. 8 FibS......cccccceces 12 ll @12 
No. 1 loins.........-+5++- 16 @20 20 @22 
WO. B MOBB. ccccccccccccce 14 15 16 @18 
Mo. B loims..ccccccccccces 10 12 12 @14 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 114%@14 12 @15 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 10 @ll ll @12 
Wo. 1 FOUNGS....ccccccces 0 @10 
Seer 8 8% 8%4@ 9 
Bh: CN 6600 sekeeces 7 7% 8 @ 8% 
No. 1 chucks............ 8 @9 9 @10 
No. 23 CROCK. ...2.00000. 7 @7% 8 @ 8% 
A cP es ocrcesccsewe 6 @ 6% 7 @7% 
eee 6 @i7 7 @ 8% 
Wali, Bee. GID WS. GYR: 2. ccccccccccces 22 @23 
Rolls, rez. 4@6 lbs. avg.......-.ceceees 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg...........++. 50 @é60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg..........+.+. 50 @é60 
Shoulder CLOGS ...cccccccccccccccccccccs 11 @12 
DRESSED VEAL. 
Se een eee Pe ee mre 11 @13 
DEE et cswsied-6ne ec Veeke wees a cenkiee 10 @il 
NE. voveneceeveccernesekestadneede 7 @9 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambe, prime to choice... ....cccccsses 15 @16 
Re CE wancdaceceeeweesseeoeuens 14 @15 
ED. sco necebs nae Baewesoaeee 13 @14 
PE CEE cevedaventseescrctversceees 7@8 
DT SEE bee cucccccevascesendsesa 5 @é6 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..10 @l11 


Pork tenderloins, fresh.............++.. 20 @21 
Pork tenderloins, frozen............... 18) @20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 74@ 8 
Butts, boneless, Western...........+... 9 @10 
Batts, regular, Wester. .......cccccees 8%@ 9 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.11 @12 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
Ee 7@8 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ 10 11 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 6 @ 6% 
ES Sudodeu eee tedudedsecueres+des 6%4@ 7 
SMOKED MEATS. 
NG, BES TR. GEG s oc cctcccccccevsees 13%@14% 
re 13%@14% 
Hams, 12@14 ibs. avg..........-eceees 14 @15 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg...<...ccccccccces 91%4@10% 
OES 0 sinnoctsceccceeess 9%@10% 
City pickled bellies, 8@10 lbs. avg..... borg t-te 
Bacon, boneless, Western..............1 154% @17 
SS. Rae 144%4@15% 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. SS Se 124%@13% 
/ ff £& eGR eSere 22 @25 
BOUT Ga PETE hs ware cccaccccdcccoond 24 @26 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetireads, beef ....ccccccccccccce a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal .........+eseeeeee 
DEE DEED. Seccdchenceedvecucseoens 8c a pound 
Matton BIGROyS ..cccccccccccccccece 10c each 
DE MEE siscdducwecnedweccoaeees 25c a pound 
GAMES ceccccccccccccccccecceccccces 15c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders..............+. 20c a pound 
8 ee ee a pair 

BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
CN TE cccccccoses equeeeecees @ .50 per cwt. 
Tireast fat ....ccccccccece cocee -75 per cwt. 
WETEEO GEG ccccccccce cabaenaee .25 per cwt. 
Inedible suet .........ceeeeee- 1.00 per cwt. 

GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-1214 1214-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals ..15 1.85 1.95 2.00 2.25 
Prime No. 2 veals...14 1.70 1.80 1.85 2.00 
Buttermilk No. 1...13 1.60 1.70 1.75 .... 


Buttermilk No. 2...12 1.50 1.60 1.65 °... 
or Io grubby .... 7 90 1.00 105 1.15 
Wk DP Websekedncunas 7 90 1.00 105 1.15 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @19%4 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............ @19% 
Centralized (90 score).............-065 19 @19% 
EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections... .2 


DN va cc vanseteewidawsecersacests ah 
DE .gecadcanatuencneon? Meenas enEs '@23 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, via express............. @15 
ee eee encev-ced 10 @13 
PE, EE ctpevceeevckseeoaeeene 14 @15 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...14 @16 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...138 @15 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...10 @13 
Chickens—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @19 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 @17 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 @16 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb...12 @15 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14% 
Ducks— 
ee I, ONE. oo ase cliccewcces 15% @16 
Squabs— 
I inianinaceecaceaatindencnsan 40 @50 
Turkeys, No. 1— 
GO Ee ee a 
UII axes ch tis tk 5 Acdece oa hai 19 @25 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib......... 13 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb........ 12 @16 
Western, 43 to 47 Mtg: BE Be ccccces 12 @15 


———g—___ 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended Jan. 


18, 1934 
Scores 93 92 90 88 
rere 2014-21 20 19% 18% 
New York ......21 -21% 20% 20 19% 
, -- 21% 201% 19% 
WO seca c nace 22 2% 20% — 
Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 


ter—-90 score at Chicago: 


Scores 90 89 88 
SN ans vdeo ame nee 19% 19% 18% 
SD wee bexeisdeees ¢ 20 19 19% 
Boston icgmaeaatan Genee eae 201% iJ = 


DE eta ceksterewiewsscie _ -—- 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 


Chicago 26,360 26,615 31,661 111,199 134,344 
= ea 50,960 56,801 63,021 194,932 220,963 


Beston .... 18,200 16,640 18,414 54,579 59,485 





Phila. ..... 21,135 235155 22438 68.477 76/130 
Total ....116,655 123,211 135,584 429,187 490,922 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Jan. 18. Jan. 18. Jan. 19. last year. 

Chicago ..272,330 1,192,669 42,629,505 6,337,121 

N. Y. ...460/992 546/983 13'9315502 1/959'301 

Boston ‘:: 42,717 187,735 1,619,961 806642 

Phila... 21,600 35,250 © °481'681 468/175 
Total ..797,639 1,912,637 58,862,649 9,571,239 


January 27, 1934, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, —_. md ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlanti 





January to June a A ag TTT @$25.00 
Ammonium sulphate, double _ bags, 
per 100 lbs., f.a.s. New York..... ar 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit.......... 2.75 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory... 2.90 & 10c 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L......-...eeeee 2.75 & 10¢ 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- 
-. 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
chbtncveseunremnecamanemes ene @nom, 
soda attate, per net ton, venninend to 
$4 4.060:6.004000668 Ceedceseonse e 24.50 
= "300-10. NN. cianivemignanicenice > @ 26.30 
SB TODD. DABS. 00 c cvccccccvccccce @ 27.00 
Tankage, ground, Pte ammonia, 
15% Ee awe 2.25 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
TEE. as cécvcsenevesegivetsteceeness 2.15 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
5 a meal, steamed, 3 and 
 s  Y Eee @ 25.00 
Bone meal. raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. @ 25.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, fo. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 8.00 
pena 
Manure salt, 30% pong et ton @ 19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per t 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per ‘on.. 37.15 


. @ 
Sulphate in bags, per ton........... @ 42.15 
Prompt shipment. 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


80% unground -50 
60% ground ......... ns @ 8 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round ~ ay avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
eces 





eee 75.00@ 85.00 
Fiat shin mes, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 

WEP TE Bi nccicc ccvccccceccecs @ 65.00 
Black or linet —_ per ton...... 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton..............0. @100.00 
Thigh bones, avg. °88 to 90 Ibs., » per 

We BD sn ccctececeusseseccescce @ 70.00 
Horns, according to grade.......... - 75.00@200.00 


—— i —— 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Jan. 20, 1934, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 20. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,580 8,828 6,901 
Cows, carcasses... 688 645 8 
Bulls, carcasses... 187 250 213 
Veals, carcasses... 11,271 11,763 7,652 
Lambs, carcasses. 37,634 42,847 48,687 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,922 2,023 789 
Beef cuts, lIbs.... 507,286 465,807 368,408 


Pork cuts, Ibs... 
Local slaughters: 


-2,774,144 2,903,113 2,960,980 


RSD cece mses 9,871 9,645 8,018 

ONIN a dsresiclesereis 13,671 13,534 — 10,806 

DE wpnnonraenes 53,022 51,691 53,126 

eee 62,248 65,337 64,817 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Jan. 20, 1934: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 


West. drsd. meats: Jan. 20. week. 1933 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,349 2,482 2,548 
Cows, carcasses ...... 867 878 1,026 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 442 280 162 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,370 1,535 931 
Lambs, carcasses ..... a 9,412 11,914 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 572 579 327 
Ay | es 495,523 488,481 747,329 

Local slaughters: 

BEE  occbocbcéssindees 1,801 1,710 1,852 

RIND): sinwdicine aes eeaisan 2,422 2,671 2,736 

SE 2a.0 xin pa-cncadeeah nine’ 19,484 19,250 21, 

MR cases eee 7,021 5,291 8,480 
(fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Jan. 20, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Jan. 20. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,815 3,268 2,751 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,809 1,719 2,098 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 48 13 87 
Veals, carcasses .....; 1,245 1,036 809 
Lambs, carcasses 22 681 21,265 18,909 
Mutton, carcasses ... 812 1,012 380 
S| en :381,924 355,588 463,324 
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38 463,324 


January 27, 1934. 








HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 














OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Yforonto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 
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Backus Baskets for 
Delivering Meats 


Easily cleaned 
Sanitary 
Light enough 
to reduce 
deadweight 


Strong enough 
to stand 


the knocks! 


A. BACKUS, JR. & SONS 


1522 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 














Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 
CASING IMPORTERS 


23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 





——————_____ 


i emnmennenenenent 











SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 








Hog Bungs 


PATIENT 


Sewed Casings 


Hog Bung Ends 


Beef Middles 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
by the Pioneers Bladders 








of Sewed Sausage Casings 


PATENT Casing Company 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 














THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 





























UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 








First Ave. and East River 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 

i alla Selected Beef and Sheep Casings sein 


Murray Hill 4—2900 





NEW YORK CITY 





ete 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


insertion. 


No display. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 





Men Wanted 


| Position Wanted 


| 


Miscellaneous 





Sausagemaker 


Wanted, sausagemaker with complete knowledge 


of all kinds of sausage including dry sausage and 
meat loaves. Give all details, age, 
nationality, experience, wages expected first letter. 
Steady position for right man. Must be good. 
W-484, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Must be good. 





Casing Salesman 


Experienced casing salesman wanted by 
leading casing import house to cover 
Pacific Coast states. Must have good sell- 
ing record. Furnish references and par- 
ticulars first letter. W-481, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 

Wanted, working sausage foreman. Must 
be competent to manufacture sausage to 
suit this locality. 
for right man. 
nish references. 
ern Packing 
ginia. 


Good steady position 
Must be reliable and fur- 
Reply in detail to South- 
Norfolk, Vir- 


Corporation, 





Beef Butcher 


Small Eastern packer wants good beef 
butcher. Must be good beef splitter and 


all-around man. Write W-485, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Casing Salesmen 


Old, established large casing 
company desires to effect arrange- 
ments in certain cities and states 
with salesmen to sell SHEEP, 
BEEF, HOG CASINGS exclu- 
sively or as side line. Be sure to 
give full particulars and details 
first letter. 


W-465, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Position Wanted 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat. specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sausage Foreman 


Can make full line of quality sausage products 
| and meat loaves that will sell at better prices. 
Can perform complete operation or instruct help 
on improved methods, and look after every detail 
properly, giving full account of operation. 


ences. 
Madison 


W-479, 
Ave., 


The National 
New York City. 


Provisioner, 300 





Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker with 20 years’ ex- 
perience. Specialist in all kinds of fresh 
and dry sausage, also Kosher style. Can 
handle men and operate sausage depart- 
ment profitably. Best references. Avail- 
able at once. W-480, The National Pro- 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 


By-Product Man 


Position wanted by first-class by-product man 
with 20 years’ experience. Guarantee best results, 
lower free fatty acid, greater stability and better 
color in steam rendered and refined lard as well as 
in dry rendered greases, feeding tankage and dry 
rendered cracklings. Excellent references. W-482, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 











Casing Salesman 

Position wanted by casing salesman with out- 
standing sales record and excellent references. 
Good following in Greater New York, New York 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New England, 
Baltimore and Washington. Available at once. 
W-483, The National Provisioner, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 





Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker, German, desires perma- 
nent position with large packer as foreman. Wide 
practical experience manufacturing all kinds high- 
quality sausage, specialty loaves, and delicatessen. 
Can handle men and department to advantage and 
operate at profit. Now employed as foreman but 
seeking better connection. Good references. 
W-473, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
| St., Chicago. 








Equipment Wanted 





Hog Scraper 


scraper. Must be in good condition and 
price must be low. W-449, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lard Roll 





feed trough, pump, strainer, filler, etc., to 
operate by direct expansion. 
first-class condition. 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 





Ice Machine 


York or Vilter ice machine with A. C. 
motor, 220 volts. W-486, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





“ ” 
Wanted, Baby Boss” or 10X hog | machinery for complete packing plant 


| ipate in management of business. 


| ence and scientific research. 


| Australian, 


Investment Opportunity 


Small growing packing plant can use 
additional capital. Investor would partic- 
Loca- 


. | tion i sity f re able opportuniti 
Sean | tion in city of remarkabl pp ties. 


married, over 15 years’ experience and best refer- | 


Past year shows very favorable profit, 
W-477, The National Provisioner, 407 §, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I], 


“How to Cure Hides and Skins” 


Based on 25 years’ of practical experi- 
Mailed upon 
receipt of $2.00. No stamps. M. € 
ROMBERGER, former hide and skin mar- 
keting and standardization specialist for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. P. O. Box 216, Sunbury, Penn. 








Casing Jobbers & Dealers Wanted 


Large reputable old established casing 
concern desires to effect arrangements 
with casing jobbers and dealers. Full 
line our own production of BEEF CAS- 
INGS, HOG CASINGS, HOG BUNGS. 
Also all sizes uniform graded SHEEP 
CASING HANKS. Also New Zealand, 
ete., cuts of SHEEP and 
LAMB CASINGS. Arrangements made 
only with reliable and reputable jobbers 


and dealers. Write fully first letter. 
W-463, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


300 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Equipment for Sale 





Rendering Equipment 
For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 


| sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 


Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


| CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


| Guaranteed 


14-19 Park Row, New York City. 





Packinghouse Machinery 
For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 


in A-l condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 


| St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted, used lard roll about 28 inches | 
by 48 inches complete with picker trough, | 


Must be | 
W-478, The National | 


Wanted, good duplex 50-ton capacity 








| Sell Surplus Equipment 


| he classified columns of THE 
| NATIONAL PROVISIONER offer & 
| quick, resultful method of selling 
equipment you no longer need at 
negligible cost. Turn space-wast- 
| ing old equipment into cash. List 
| the items you wish to dispose of 
| and send them in. THE NATIONAL 
| PROVISIONER classified columns 
will find a buyer for them. 























a 
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Agricul- 
anal Main i. and Packing Plant at — Minnesota 
oom 
s. Full 
‘BUNGE. Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialt 
SHEEP SAR P e PP ya dj Hams 
Zealand, 
= || a John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | = 
ts made High ° 
_ Jobber rade 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. peice 
_ New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 
NER, ee 
City. 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co.  fitetitn. “Ex 
ale o BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
it Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
| “i | Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon All Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
Kettles; | THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 
Melters; 
; Boilers; 
bulletin. — 








= EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 















































ery 

“oie | | 25 Metcalf St. ‘The Danahy Packing Co. _ Butfalo,N. y. 

ail HONEY BRAND 

ft THE Hams — Bacon 

bere Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 

ee Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 

pose of S$ 

seen 14 Plants Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
Strategically Located 

-_— te snes 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 
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Liberty | 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a"? 


ring BRize 


PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
Ataany.%- 





SAALBANY Packinc Co. Ine 


ALBANY,N.Y. 


Partridge 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 







































WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 








nr 


Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 








Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 











| U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 











DELAWARE 
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— “Since 1827” ~— : 
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53 Topeka, Kans. 
cee en ll 
"| Hams, Bacon Beef, Pork 
oe 7 Lard, Sausage Veal, Mutton 
a Canned Foods Mince Meat 
' | : , ee 
Jegpoal Superior Packing Co. 
53 ree cz ‘ ) innit Price Quality Service 
\3. PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS wy, 
a Latus pacrns Chicago St. Paul 
‘|| TASTIEST! 
( 56 Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
eae 1 such fine flavor —they are always in favor DRESSED BEEF 
a The Columbus Packing Co. BONELESS 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS BEEF and VEAL 
—— ; Columbus, Ohio Carlots Barrel Lots 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 
ry C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc 
e e9 . 
: oods of Unmatched Qualit 
and Utica, N. Y. f f Guenty 
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, PA. 
aa QUALITY. 
a HAMS — BACON 
rea. BACON DAISIES SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
- | FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES | || The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
| | || QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 
apany| || p di RPMs... ree 
. araaise _ Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
swaell Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND PACKERS onto 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 








7 
f wm” Burrato ~ OMAHA 


e 
RATH PACKING Co. 




















Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 





Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 








Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 








D Sey Wicaita a - 
‘Sy w wy 
\ HAMS ‘**,. 
an oA wis et % Pork and Beef Packers 
x “4 ope ‘ BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
~ \P” 39 Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Shippers of ~,* ap J Packing House Products 
straight and mixed cars a 
of pork. beef. sausage, provisions Wangs? Waterloo, Iowa 
remem 
= 


KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 





NEW YORK OFFICE || HAMS BACON LARD 

410 W. 14th Street Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 
New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 

REPRESENTATIVES: Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston Jacksonville, Fla. a Boston, Mass. 

» . . Tampa, Fia. sburg, Pa. San Francise 

7. CC. ge, Se ] Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Dtaghenton, 3. i 

———— 















St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 


New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
REPRESENTATIVES 




















THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


BOSTON 














H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Oo. 
D. A. Bell, Boston Washington, D. C. 
| 0. L, Roeder, Philadelphia 4: D- Amiss | Battimore, ‘td. COU TE. WE. eects, Gite Se. e.. Se 
——— = — 
ae 











Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "5 Scus, Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit as. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 








































HAM 





LARD 

ie 

Md. 

Pays C. (Patented) 
isco 

, MN. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF ANCO HAM RETAINERS is 
best substantiated by the fact that a great proportion of the leading 





sal 


O. ham boiling establishments use them exclusively and are very en- 
thusiastic in their approval. 


733 


ANCO HAM RETAINERS are saving time and expense 
in producing perfect boiled hams for hundreds of users. Be prepared 


ef, for this year’s Boiled Ham Season by buying ANCO Superior Ham 
Retainers. 

BOSTON 

state st. Write for circular and latest prices. 


F || 


+4 THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, western Office: 
117 Liberty Street ° 111 Sutter Street 
wiccourmar New Work, N. Y. Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Calif. 





»w York 





| 





SHOW OFF 


your meats with AT LAS 


Swift's Atlas Gelatin was perfect 
for just one purpose making jellied mé 


It is:— CLEAR... Allowing the meats to show off 
to real advantage. 


TASTELESS . . . Not interfering with the 
flavor of the meat. 


HIGH TEST... For this reason, very 


economical. 


We believe that more Atlas Gelatin is used for jellit 
meats than any other brand. 


Atlas meets in purity all government requiremeéf 
and state or federal pure food regulations. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Guarantee: “If you are not 100% pleased with the gelatin — both as to results 
and economy—you may return it to us at our expense.” 


of: 








